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1 V 

OPENING REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN. . 

Mis.s P:i1h Victoria Dobbs, Vniversity Missouri. 

Tlie Primary Council is very happy indeed to welcome so many' 
friends to its fifth birthday party. Two years a^o at Atlantic City, 
when we were discussing what should be done and how certain work 
should be carried on in the primary school, the expression, “A day’*s 
work,’’ was used in this way : “ May the time soon come when we shall 
measure the work of the primary school in terms of a day’s work 
rather than in terms of 15 minutes of reading, 15 minutes of num* 
bers,' 15 minutes of writing, and so on.” Then the question was 
asked, ‘‘What is a day’s work?” and we had no answer. There was 
no standard to which we could turn as a measure, Jjecause in many 
schools there are many standards. The council, in its attempt to 
answer that question, appointed a committee to discover/ if possible, 
what is accej)teAl as a day’s work in common practice in our primary 
schools. At the same time another committee was apj)ointed to de- 
termine what may constitute the suitable furnishings and equipment 
for the primary school room. ^ 

These studies have been going on for two years. Observations 
have been made and reported, questionnaires sent out to many 
primary workers, and much correspondence has l>een devoted to these 
questions. Our annual report, soon to be^distributed, will contain 
all of the -observat ions made. This afternoon ovir program consists 
of the continued reports of these .two committees and a donsideratioh 
of the question “ WHiat are the strong and weak points in a formal and 
an informal typo of organization in the primary schoi)l ?” 


V 
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REPORT OF A STUDY OF TYPICAL DAILY PROGRAMS IN USE IN- 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS.* 

Annie 10. Moore, TeacheiV CoUiinliii? rnherslty, c^mlrman. 

L^urin^ the second year of our^work the committee bns follmved 
the same general plan that char acterizet]^ the first. The study of 
typi(^d daily programs and representative modes of organization 
of the primary 'school curricnluin has been continued. An effort 
has been made, however, to secure a' large number of obserrntjons 
in scliools that are organized and equipped in a liberal way in order 
that more inateri^rl might become available to priinarv workers wlnr 
are looking for constructive suggestions. » In a few puses where 
new and progressive ideas are being used to modify the formal 
work in a. given system of schools, the supervisor hfis l»een asked to 
furnish descriptions of^a morning /pent in a classroom representing 
both a formal and a progressive r<^inK\ 

' One supervisor rej)orts as follows: 

Formal Type, — 1. The entire group \Wre taught together. 

2. The activities were ilirected in detail by (he teacher. 

.‘1. On three occasions only di<l a child do any aid on his own 
initiative; one picked up a pointer, one handed a rearling book to a 
vi$iitor, and the chihjren chose two out of dhree /oik dances during 
tlie j)hysical education period. 

4. heading was no more than word calling to the children and to 
the teacher, 

5. The equipment consisted of seats in rows, screwed to the floor; 
a teacher’s .d^sk ^ and a table on which there were a few books for 
children, teacher’s reference lM)oks, and a reading i hnrt in tlie front * 
>of the room. 

Informal Type, — 1. The children were wide-awake. 

2. They had a quiet confidence in their powers and respect for the 
powers of others. 

3. Joy was ‘manifested in doing anvl in achieving. 

4. Re^rcefulness was apparent in proposing things >y)rth while. 

. \5. Ability ^6 help one another and to give and take, 

il No sugg^tion of ugl jness or rudeness. ^ 

T.vThe children were happy and thoughtful. 

8. Their attitude of mind and their courteous habits reflected \he 
influence, of;. the teacher, who is a woman with a soul and a vision. 

9. She realizes that it is her great jirivilege to teach children 
live successfully each day. ‘ ’ 

10. 'She sees file' tool snhjei^ts as one of the means of furthering 

this end. > ^ . ' ' 


^ The flfBt report was pubUsbei) In U. $. Bu. of Biiuc. But., 191&, No. 60. 
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11, She subordinates her personality so ‘that her influence domi- 
nates, not domineers over the child. ' ‘ ^ 

12. She is .always^ calm and quiet, never raises her voice, talks 
seldom, arid never loses her courteous manner. 

A superintendent reports a free period in one of his primary 
rooms, as follows; • 

Two Rirla ployed with dolls oil throuph the rn^riod. ' Three boys worked 
with huildiiig blocks. Tliree other boys drew on the hIackbonrd,> one of, them 
8i>ending tlie entire iH*riod (irawing houses. Tfie teiu;iior later told me this 
was the fourth day on wldoh he had tlius occupietl the entire time, He has 
very |)oor control in handwork, but -this moniinp: 1 noticed ho could put tbe 
oliininey on strni^dit. ^*overal girls went to the thaclier's desk and got materials 
for cutting and pasting. Some of tliem made paper furiiiture, while otl»ers 
rut froju uiagu/-lne advertisements certain pictures and pasted them in a little 
h(K>klet. One girl I»ud a booklet full, of food for <*hlldren. One girl wanted 
to pIn:gsclnM)I, but she could get only a single i>upll, and the'sessiou did not 
last v^y l<mg. Oue girl printed, and a boy ina<Ie animals from plasticine. 
Toward- the close of tlio period one little girl evidently-# thought I ought to 
have something to do, so she brought me a book, She safd it was a funny book, 
auci timt i iwild rend It If 1 wanted to. Another In n bashful way Invited me 
to pluy house witli her. 

One tiling that I noticed was that none of them proposed playing Mie llttlo 
games tlioy have boon tiiuglit. .When left to themselves they prefeflblaylng 
games In wlilrh they reiiresent real things. The teacher finds thls^^perlod 
gives her an opportunity to learn the clinracterlstics of tlie child as she never 
did before, which Is of course a great help in aU her work with the children. 

AVlth the exception of the free period, this program does not greatly differ 
from many otlier prlnmrw^rograms. An observer can not help but notice^ 
ho\\ ever, a dUTeren<*e in tw atmosphere of the room. There is a greater free- 
at alb times; The cldldren have gained sutUcient self-control during' the 
free iM^riod so that more liberty is allowed during the quiet priods. There is 
wmsetpiently le^.s restieseness ; the atmosphere la more democratic, as petty 
troubles are rcferrtHl to the children to settle. The children are more natural 
at nil times and dmve a happy emotional attitude tovyard their school. 

The common elements in these reports which have collected, aUd*^ 

which are most frequently commended by those engaged in this 

* ' *■ 

study are: 

First. A flexible grouping of children worked out partly by the 
teacher and partly <lependent upon the children’s own organization 
of their work and play. , 

Second; The need of a variety of material which lends itself to ■ 
constmetion and creative work, such a$ blocks, textile materials, cltCy, 
wood, paper, cardboard, payit,, crayons., and suitable tools-: the 
children having access to all of these. . . 

'f'hird. Freedom from unnatural, unnecessary restraint, and from 
formal’ dictated teachericohtrol, so that p\]|pas may carry 'but more 
in:Jividuarand group projects. . ’► ' . ' ' . . 
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Fourth. A pfenerous collection of the best textl>ookS, literary wholes^ 
iind iMcliiro books obtainable, to which chihlrcii may ha\ e easy access, 
with liiudi encoura^j^ement for liberal and independent use;. 

hiftl'.; intelligent and determined subordinati.ori'-of*. formal 
drill in the mechanics of I'cading;, arithnieljc, etc., to- -i^i^rind cully 
worth-wliile undertakin<rs initiated by <‘hildr6)i or .teacher, (^‘.evOh’ed 
by the entire group, including the teacher, ’ ^ 

• ^ There is another ini|M>rtant point faintly suggested in a number 
of the reports and , clearly indicated in a. few, tlhH.,. units of- Avdrk 
should fre<iuently otriir liaving sufficient stMpe Qver mote 

than one day and calling, thenefore, for mo?ev,siistaincd tKiiTkin^ 
planning, and cooperatiop. The more sustaineij aiufiper.sistent efl“oit^ 
of individuals and groups seems most fie<piently to*d)e called forth N 
hy build jng schemes, construction in woo<l and card|)oard, making 
and dressing dolls and ])lay \vitli the decoration of various 

articles made, coiuluctiiig and participating in library clubs and 
' reading circles for voluntary reading, (Iramatic expression, prepaia- 
tioft ot a school assembly progr’atn. or a pai’ty to entertain another 
grouj), and irraking booklets of various kinds. 

One itnavoi(|able defect in the plan so far followed (that of 
getting accounts of a .dtrgle morning) is that the children often 
seem to, W engage^ in activities ‘irrf a v<|||^t1ansitory, isolated sort 
which nuWj nOt lead to products of anyvalue. either concrete or 
irr^llectualA .\n account of one morning’s work as compared to a . 
largo unit ^ Avork is very much like the ,j:inglc photograph as com- 
jrarod to moviirg piclur’^. In a single photograph we see a sfatic. 
thiirg; in moving pictures we see tire Iregiiiuitrg, the develo]>nrent, 
and theresrrlt. , ^ 

This defect in a brief observation is expressed in a letter from a 
srrpervisor who sent one of the byst reports : 

• * > I • . * 

<Hit> of the weaknessoti of tire report, I lliink, lic.‘(*'in tlie fac't that it seoias 
to piovido very little oppoi timlty for the clinchlnR of pood liaMts. As natuiat 
lialdt forhintioii Is not a (piestion of one day’s procedure but imist he followed 
y wp day after <l»y In a linpp.v, incidental and yet strictly conscientious way, T 
think that you will ajrree witli me that It Is »ot ^W>ssil)ie to show this rdnise 
of the procetlnre in aderumte measure. In this particular room, liowever. 
there are fixed sotne of I he best habits in relation to tire very, free sictivities 
that conthnie front day to day. 

Further On she says : , . 



The strenlith of tire usiial ovei^yday w<R*k is its close, adaptation to the par- 
ticular iMHNls Of titesfe Cljilrh-en. I four tliafllrls report can not show tla? indnlr 
that make tho work particularly strong, tN^^irit iif-service and'.eor^ration 
anron^ the children. I find, too, that In trying to avoid taking t«K) many irotes 
it is not irossibie to give tlu; voluntary contributions of the children. Th^ 
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In closinjr, your committee makes the followin<r recormneiKlations : 
First. That we select from our descriptive accounts of classrooms 
Visited five which seemed clearly to present as many ditf’erent typ^s of 
practice. Submit these to a large number of school men and w«tmon 
in both teaching an«l supervisory positions an'd ask them to grade 
the work described in the. order of ])reference. calling the example 
liked best 1 . and that liked, least o; and that we tabulate these 
records an<l give wide circulation to the residts. 

^econd. Try to discover whether tiie very fonnal organization 

■ anu the ip^*chailical work still very prevalent are diie to oveifpres- 
surc in the matter of ‘skill in tlie formal subjects. To secure data 
on tljivs. send out ti (piestionnaire aimed to sliow the requirements for 
pronrotion for llio first three years. If we find re<|uireinents for pro- 
motion in schools conducted in a formal way no greater than in 

■ those haV'ing an informal organization, a j)artial an.swer* will be 
obtained. 

Third. Secun* dc.script^ns yf large units of subject matter, proj- 
ects, undertakings, iis actually carried. out in schools, ami use these 
to^convev more clearlv tin* i<lea we are workinijr on to those en- 
deiiyoring-to reorganize courses of study and daily programs. 

iJmstly. Since we have been greatly handicapped hy\he long <l^ays 
in getling.printed matter' into the hands of menihers, we reCom- 
; mend tjuit the council find ways and means to puhlisli its own •re- 
ports of studies made l>v committees doing research or constructive 
wofk^ 

V * tflE WEAK POtNTS IN INFORMAL ORGANIZATION. 

n ^ 

i:. r- le 

I>i^ Kunk.st IfoKN, Tniversity of Iowa. 

I sVoilfd like to say at the outset that I am heartily in favo’r of 
the stibstitutipn ^-111080 more informal, w’orth-whilc activities for 
some of -the mpi 4 n ^l>ftnip ifl and formal activities which have l^en 
so overetnphasiieoN I have been absolutely won over to this point of 
view’ tlif^ugb being in contact with primary teachers in such schools 
as Horace Mann, and'Speycr Schoo^t Teachers’ College, Columbia; 
in the training school at (Iroeley. Colo.; in the Scarlxfrougli School 
in New York; and in thesUni verity Elementary School at the State 
Universily of Igwa. All of these schoqls have shown excellent re- 
sults from a suhstitutioniof these more vital activities for the more 
mechanical c.xercises. Howe’ver, it s'eems cUwr that if we expect to 
^succeed ultimately in the complete substitutton of these activities for 
the more formal sort, we must keep in mind certain criteria jvhicb 
nuist guide us in the selection of the activities which are to be sub- 
stituted. We can hot iptrodtice exercises liidiich teach the» child 
' nothing, and expect to hold the support of the public which pays for 
54117°— 21-— 2 * 'I ' ' . V 
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the sdi<K)ls. Tlie nieusure of the worth of any exercise is the amount 
of value in terms of ha()its, skills, tastes, and ideals which the eiiild 
learns as the rosidt of that eX(M*cis(\ Let me illustrate. 

A so-called *' project " ovhieh is sometimes found in the primary 
'jrrades is fhat of niakin^r a paper \va<?on. As this pa[)er wn^on is 
ordinarily constructed, it is hard to see what a child would learn 
throiifrli making it. It is not made of the materials of which wajrons 
are ma<le; it doesn’t look like a \va*^on; its ]jarts are tiot like the 
parts of a waj^on; it can not he used as a \va«ron is usetl. By such a 
^'■project ’’ a child' iiii;LrlK ^ct a^very concrete idea of liow wagons are 


not made. . ^ ’ 

(k)iitrast this .with ju'ojects which duplicate adivities in li^e out- 
side the sdiool. 1 luive in mind such a |)n)jo(*t as that of n^inj:* 
a l>ird box. 'I’he materials ns*'d here iire those of which bird boxes 
are usually cofistructed ; tlie methods of making' the box are the 
same as those which wouid l>c used hv anybody; and. as a result of 
the chihrs elTorts a bird \h)\ is inatle in which birds will actual l,v 
live. Such a pnyfect is real and alfords a check upon the .chihrs 
thinking which can not he obtained through so-calUnl i)rojects 
of the paper-wa^on type. 

It is, of ^’ourse, not, nt^'essary that the children actually construct 
something. One of the most su(‘cessful examples that \ have seen of 
pK>d teaching throujrh children's activities was that in a, city school 
. where the iirimary children s<*t a hen and took care of her until the- 
chickens were hatched. Many 'of these diildrou had never >ern a 
eldcken, but throiifrh this project they learned quite accurately the 
lesson of how ehiekons are hatelieil. 

' At this point I should like to \yarn, {larticniarly, ajrahist the 
tendency to justify mukedtelieve projects hy clainun«r^t%it they -de- 
velop some general (piality such as initiative, ol»sei*\ ation, or what 
not. It s(?oms t<) me that we have here a very bad form of the old- 
style doctrine ot formal discipline, a doctrine which 1ms always been 
called foyth whenever it teacher failed to find real reasons foi^oacli- 
ing uvy Siibject. Particularly w^e should scrutinize veiy carefully 
any type of activ^y which is said to develop initiative. We diould 
remenil.>cr that there are certain initiatives that we want, and certain 
other initiatives that we do uot.want. >V)me.of the gravest problems • 

. in |he education of young people grow out of the, possession on the 
part of certain ])upils of highly undesirable initiatives. Such initia- . 
tives, of course, must lx; broken down,. • 

It would be better^ it §eems to nje, for teachers to avoid for the 
most part, tlie use of thc^ general aims apd to make’ certain that 
the projods and free- play activities used in the primary graefcs are 
of a . sort that seem likely to teach, tho children iraportnnt truths^ in 
an accurate way. The contributions which these less forniaLactivities | 
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can make are too important to he endangered hy lack of critical 
evaluation. • 

If pi’imary teachers will limit these in form ill a<*tivit.ies to those 
which are clearl v etlucat ioiml. thci'c is no dojiibt that t licv will wi n t lie 
support of suiM'rinti'iKlrnts iiiuf supervisors iiml of llio juttidiis iis 
well. ■ ■ • 

STRONG POINTS IN FORM.M. ORGAMZ.VriON. 

.Mi>S (.'ATIIKItlNK \\ .WKINS, W’lUsUillKlnji, I ». t’, ^ . 

I feel that kimh‘r;rin*teii and ^o'lule teacluM\s are facin^r exactly tlie 
saiye prohleins to-day. ami 1 am ;ilatl tliat this is >o. because it >lmws 
that wt‘ are drawin;: to;:cthoi' iijton the same Iti^^ basic fU’inci[)k*is. 

In discussln^^ formal and informal or^ranization 1 feel tliat the 
<luc>tioi) ^llouM not be piv-si'nled mj as to irrcconcilableopposi- 

tion. for. while 1 hold to the neeessity for a eiu’tain de^oee of formal or- 
ganization, 1 alsoltelievo firmly that this is not contrary t<» orde.'^tnu- 
liMi of the type of organizatitni. \vhich aih.-iV" (nil of or- is groii|’eil 
around children's purpoM'S. The eliild'h experiiuice cojitains wit'iin 
it the same element as that of the raci*; tlierefnii* theia* can lie no 
conllict in kind. As Prof. Kil[)atrick stales, ">ince the whole fa!)- 
lie of insutiitionai liie grew out of Iniamn interests llu‘ path ot the 
race becomes the possible path foi* the individual." 

1 hold/that it is the speriaholliee of. th(‘ tiMchta* to si^e that this 
paHi wh/eh the race has followed, which to-day is dilferentiatiMl and 
classiHofl as subji'ct'*^ lyatler — this racial heritage which hclon^s hy 
right w) every cliiid-^is ])re,sented to him and presented in such a 
way tliat it may liecnme his* posse.ssion. This ts niy* hrst i)Q^nt, 
tiuu’efore. in defense of the organization of sul^ject. inutter— tfTut it 
pvocUhi< eqv<tL i/pjforfv fut tf foi' rvertf rhUd to enter into tljo l>cst 
.which the race has thought, felt, or aidiieved. ~lt is the first .and 
most imjHirtant dut^ of the schools to see that this heritage is pusM*d 
on to tlie new generation ami js not left to chance, to inei^deiUal, 
casual choice on the part of either child 'pj' teacher. 

If organization were of tluMii formal .type onh; growing always 
out of tlie child's pnrpostrs, deyelopmont mlglit^cach a high level 
fi) schools where the teacher knew; how to lead oii, where she under- 
stood just when to present Alie^neoessary subject matter, in relation 
to the children's intiu'cst. In otlier schools, where the eliiulren 
would have an iHiual right to dtMnaujrthc same enrieliinl ex]H?ricm*o, 
their own limited outlook and the lack of power ami insight on 
the part of the teacher would defraud il^'m of their herit'a^^c.; 
Ofgaiiizatioa of siibj?ct matter woiild make state of things less 
possible* for it valuva and paHHea than on. Again,.organi- . 

zalion preserver balance; it prevents the teacher who cun tlo oii^^^ 
" ‘ ^ d' ‘ Ms ^ 
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thing exceptionally well, or who sees one subject as especially im- 
portant, from overemphasizing that particular subject or activity 
to the neg|ecl of others ecjually important. In subject matter itself 

- organization Jends to assure a better scale of values, the less im- 
^K)rtant subjects being subordinated to those demanding niore^time. 

Sl^ danger of informal organiiifitiun is to accept all purposes as of 
*^e<|iml value and to allow the ii^mediate iiitereks of the-child to de- 
termine his selection, even on 'planes where his limited experience 
makes profitable choice impossible, 'llic maintenance of bahJice 
insures for the chiltl a more all-sided development and growth. 

Third, U ryumzatloh htlpa the children to see "scattered facta in 
slginficaht relatwnsf* and thus leads to a 7fiore logkal type of tiuuk- 
ing. Little children ^iit from one purpose to another, aiui they need 
the more mature mind to guide them into larger units of thought 
and 'wider, more far-reaching relationships. The twicher is also 
helped to see the child's isolated acts in relation to tlu^ whole process 
of growth and thus to evaluate them wisely. By seeking the whole 
she would know how to suggest the next progressive step. 

' Fohrth, ^nibject, matter which is organized on the basis of the 
child's interests and needs gives the proper direction to these inter- , 
cst8 by furnishing appropriate. stimuli to call out certain approved 
respbAses, This presupposes that the organization has made provi- 
sion for avenues, of expression other than the tvaditioiial , three ITs, 
line? of activity natural to little children; for example, <^very child 
loves to talk and to listen to stories; U> dance and to sin^^^to imi- 
tate; to coiistrurt; to paint ami to draw; to ask questions. Xow an- 
organized (‘urricuium should guide these activities ami instincts into 
rigl^t channels by ^tending the child’s knowledge of things already 
.in hi€ experience, by giving new experiences fo stinmiate and enrich 
his original purposes, and by suggesting social aims. 

' We can not ex^ct to secure the highest type of growth or of de- 
velopment if we leave the stimuli for children’s purpos^^s jntirely to 
incidental, chance happenings, or tertheir own limited ^‘xperience. 

Fifth. Organization of procedure prevtit'is waste — waste of time 
and *effort. ' In the purposes of little children* tliere is frequently , 
much repetition. This k perfectly legitimate at first, but when it 
ceases to be delhrh t ip . a sense of power over materials, or of mastery , 
over previous difficulties, it becomes waste of time, because the child 
never really' progresslas. It reminds me of the story of the oUliil|y>lxy 

^ riding for the first ^hue on a merry-go-roimd ; he liecame so (ui- 
chanted that’ he contffued to ride-and ride until his wife, who was 

- standing by, ’ffUlled him off, saying, “ You’ve rid and rid, hut where 

, has you gpi.” ^ ^ ^ 

Dr.'' Dewey says /‘continuous initiation, continuous-^starting of 
activities that do not arrive,- is like forever tasting and nev^pr eating.” 
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1 * • ^ ^ 

Organization; by giving defitiite goals, helps both the child and the / 

teacher to arf^ire, 

These.are the main points which* I would urge as important -for 
ns to Itear in mind, and in submitting them 1 wish to add that 1 be- 
lieve ail organrzation of subject matter ami procedure should be so 
elaiJtic that it may l>e nd justed to Ht individual conditions and that 
lK)tlj teiicher and child should be frtn* to <*urrv'out seif-initiated pur- 
is pt>ssil)le oven where there is formal organi/^\tion for the 
teacher to guide without overpoAvering, to present a rich variety of 
stimuli without insisting iipoir uniform response, and to' hold con- 
scioirnly to edijpational standards and values without external im- 

lM)sition. . * 

If we try' to keep the child, his powci^s and his growtli, in the :Jpre* ^ 
front of consciousness, sui)joct matter irtul pr<K-edure will nec^sarily 
iJe suhonhnated to this centnd thought, even where the organization 
is formal. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FURNISHINGS AND EQUIPMENT 
FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

■ Ky tlKMimirman. AnitiK Lf)uLsK Pay. I'niversity uf Nrviula. 

Wo Imvc at last readied a staj^e of dovelopment where'we realize 
that materiarsurroururnifts influence' our intellectual attitudes, -1 
k'lieve tlicre is nut a teiulier in the room who does not realize that 
lier emironinent detcnuiiies in. a jrreat measui;e the character of her 
work. . . ^ - 

Some two years a;ro when we were planning a prngriini on “ hYee 
Work in the I’ritnary (Jriules’' wliat iiad setmied to be a side issue 
I found to he a very important factor in the realization of our ideal. 
How is the teacher to do all this free work? How is she to give 
the child an opportunity foij^iitiative when she is provided with, 
seats screwed to the floor in-rows, with a desk having pcrlmps one ' 
large drawer aiul two. smaller ones at iier side, and with ns much as 
!) feet of shelf spacej^to put material on. and that shelf is in ii 
little cuplKiard where she. keeps her hat and coat and is accessible 
to the teacher onlyi So we sent out (juestionnaires over the country 
asking teachers what they would like to have, what they needed in 
the way of ’equipment and materials in order to make t lie 'primary, 
classroom .what it should’.be for the fuller development of tile 
children. < . 

School principals,. boards of education, and superintendents of 
schools ago very much like thp'man in a family I once knew. The' 
wife strugj^ed \vitl» her husband and the phimliers for sij'ww^ 
fore she' comd g^ them to place the sink in the kitchen at the iiropey- 
height for a wpmuh.^ \Ve are going to struggle for more than s« I, 
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weeks; we are goin^ to keep ou struggling until we have classroom 
/urnish|ngs to fit the workers. ' * 

Mr. Cooper, the Boston architect, who is chairman of the national 
committee composeVi of many leading men in wir country who are 
working on^ the staiulnrdization of school buildings, said to me, 
‘^AKss^Day, have bwn looking ur(>aiul for women who will give 
ns information on what they want.'’' I told him what Aye had gnth* 
'ere<l. ^" But,”. Tsaid, ‘‘Mhis is only a small report,' and we want to 
secure the ideas of all the teachers in this country that we cap pos- 
sibly reach.'’ 

We sent out more questionnaires, a complete report of which we 
made at Cliicago last Febniary. There are 10 items in this (juestion- 
naire which wer^ practically unanimously agreed, upon by people 
thi'oTighout the country*, not only by chissrooni teachers, but by ineiu 
in colleges of education who have come in contact wdth the classroom 
teacher and reali/./ what she most m*eds. We are lw»iting that you 
will ask your superintendents and scliool hoards that they provide 
at least these 10 important necessities. 


L’KSTI OX N A I RE 0 N KU R M S III N r. S . ’ 

I’Huiary clnssionniii slimUd he funilshi^l with nt l**nst the follow inu (4|ui|>- 
iiieiit willdn tlie romn : (Tliis list is merely !o stlmulatr ideas.) 

. 1, UuphoanI shelf spmv Onflow 4 feet )^. '10 iiiob(^ by IS he luv by 1) im lus, 
for <*arh child iu tlie class. * ♦ - • 

2. Addltimial sheif spiuv rof Kcnernl nmlerials, :io fret Ity IS im-iies. 

3. AVork tnhies or drop-leaf work shelves. « 

4. Two sand irnys (12 m' Il(> l»y 0 inches eadii «oi oiu* roltinu Inise. 

X Moviiljle furidturo : . - , 

(a) pbairs avd«tnhlt»s. 

(h) Movalile desks. ' 

6. Toilet,* la y^ory, soap, ami towels. 

7. At leak 96''square feet of swlugluR display hoards. 

R. Library but»k^helves and h t:c>oil r(dI(M*4*ion of story and ineture books. 

n. Materials ami tools to work with building blocks^ rnb)>er type. etc. 

10. Free fl«K)r space nt one s!<le of r<K>ni for constnibtHl projects. 

I should like to know how many State chairnieft then'-are present 
in this meeting. If yoii ui;e a'State chairman, will yon please standi 
(Shite chairmen from Indiana, Rhode Islaiul, Michigan, nnd Minne- 
sota respondefl.) * - 

I am glad to kncfw that we have at least four present. Will each 
of you .here present go back nnd w^rk witli yonr State chairman 
on this matter? One woiujin said to me, Why 1 We'seut out these 
questionnaires, they have been qniblished, they fiave gone^all over the 
country, what more is there' to. do?” How many of you have noticed 
any change, in the classrooms since the meeting in Chicago? Now, 
this is where yon«aiist^help. We mu^ keep on ^struggling,” and 
I want you. to |mo\r tli^ughout this cowtry 
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are most enper to receive from you your suggestions as to what is 
needed. Letters come to my office. day after day saying they are 
to put up new buildings and asking us to give them suggestions. 
They are just lil^e the good husbands who find out what their wives 
want. If it does not cost too miieh. (we have to be careful of that) 
the wife^sunlly has it if she really needs it, if it is important We 
"Stand in that relation to the public scliools. The superintendent and 
the school boards are the fathers of the scliools* and \ve are the 
motiiers. It is for us to suggest the needs to be met on the house- 
kec])ing side, tlie things that are most essential, shelf spiu*e. where 
children can put materials, where they can go and ,get materials 
without disturbing each other, without getting in the way (jf each 
other. An abundance of material is needed with wliieh to construct 
something besides paper wagons, with which tljfe children can con- 
tinuedheir activities, and above all a free space in which to move 
about a^ul work. 

^ Little children do not flit in interest from one thing to another 
if they have anvtliing worth while to do. They will work upon one 
project for a week at a time if the thing is of interest to tlienr, and 
they will grow and leiirn from that continued activity. But what 
fun is it to start building, get half through, and the day ends? They 
lune to muss the structure all up and stack it into boxes or put it 
into the cloakroom where all the children tnihaple over it. Next 
, morning it is not in fit condition to continue work upon. 

Recently I talked with one teacher who is trying to do something 
for the children besides "putting tliem into their scats, tbnisting a 
book into their hands, or compelling them to sit with hands folded. 
She had i|uaiitities of material stacked on the shelves and floor of 
the girls' cloakroom so tliat wlien the children went home at noon 
and at niglit she had to hand out their wraps. She was working 
under difficulties, but she was succeeding to a rem'arl^ablc degree. 
,Vt the front of the room six seats had l)een remov.cd and tlie chil- 
dren had space in "which to construct and to pli^ free educative 
games. . 

I have come to yon asking you to work throughout your"* State. 
Some of the State chairmen have written to rne asking what they 
can do*. Get teachers to suggest what they would like to have,- what 
^seems absolutely essential for a classroom. Send out your ques- 
tionnaires, send out your suggestions, and we of the general com- 
mittee will be most happy to help you in whatever way we can to 
collect the data of the work done in different States and distribute 
it from one State to another, if you will but send it in. 

Last June we felt that this woVk was. greater than just the first 
j three grades* that it needed ta reach from the kindergarten ^hrough 
! the universities. So we asked the department of elementary ediica- 
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tion of the National Education Association to appoint a cornmittee 
to work in conjunction witli our rommitteo to determine what should 
be the equipment arid the fiirnishiufrs for* tKo, four upper-pradc 
classrooi^s. Their aim will ho to brin^ about those clianj^es which 
the classroom teacher feels absolutely essential. AVo albo rcqnel^ed 
at that time that the kindergarten department do a like work. Miss 
Lovett, of the^’Milwaiikee Normal, who is chairman of the kinder- 
frarten committee, has sent out a number of questionnaires, and the 
committee is compilinjr snjr^estions on what should constitute stand- 
ardized equipment and furnishings. 1 will read sonu* of the su;:- 
gestions of committee: 

First. Number of (diildren for two teachers, :h> to 4(^: that is "he 
maximum. ' . * 

Second. Space, two rooms, with accordion doors. 

Thi rd. Location and equipment : Thev ask for porch. winihTws. 
ciiphoanls not higher than 5 feet that the children can reach easily, 
.and storeroom. Koonis lined with shelves, hlackhoanis in the kintler- 
parton. tiisplay hoards, shelves for books and treasures-^all of you 
know of the treasures the children hrin^r to ns and which we .sur- 
heptitiouslv put int(/ the waste basket the next day or two. hojiin*: 
the children liave forgotten — cloakrooms r toilet and lavatory. 


STATEMENT BY THE COMMITTEE ONt ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


By the chairman. Tiikda Oo.pkmkistkr. of Minnesota. 

The members of our committee were called to^retlicr at the close of 
the July meetino. Mi.ss- (leoi^re represented the western coast and 
Miss Pitvne^of New A'ork Lity, and I represent the middle sectitm. 
pur report \vill he ready at the next nieotinfr of the superintendents. 

^ and 1 can make a jiartiah report only at this time, 

'Miss Payne is collectin;j: photojrraplis of olcmentary school tupiii)- 
raent aiul furnishings from different trchoqls in New A^ork City. 
She is also collecting data from teachers in regard to the things they 
most nce<l in tlieir schoolrooms. 

In Minnesota I am al.so (collecting photoj>raphs and blue prints, 
with deariptions Of various new sch(K)l buildings being erected 
there. The teachers in Minnesota have a voice in the mutter of 
buildings and equipment for the sc#f)ols in that State, and we e.xpect , 
to submit a full report at the end of the year. 

SPECIAL REPORTS ON DAILY PROGRAMS IN VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 

The follow ing report by the research conimittee of.the kindergar- 
tem-primHry section of the Michigan State Teachers’ Association 
^ ' gives observations in the first grade in a city public school. 



BEPOBT X. 


Egriiv'tENT. 


(4 hy 0 hnntinjr). 

I'oMliim (hro#n). 

<!huirs i ruMn'i* tips ) brown.. 

lijiiit room, 7 wimlows (4 nortli, 3 wost). 

Ampb» lilnrkbonrO si»m:o, low boards, picture rail. 

Thirty fiunu'tl picUiivs— u*ha4iK<* times i\ yearv 10 up nt n time). 

ItuiUliu;: lilo<*Us hioroplane, wtHMl. stone). 

\Vor|> lietuli, nioviilde (1^0 by 24). wit It vise, saws. Iiaiumers, wootl, nails. 

Toy iHtx tiarpre) — htru^e priiitin;; set (iiirli t.vpe). seissitrs. \Vtiter colors, paints, 
brushes: ctiloreil eru.voiis. paste, pins, tuj; Itounl, milk Imttle tops, rla.v; siustl, 
lar^re. .sum II; ntllar Intttons ; eolonnl paper. Inr^e, small; ooIoriHl monntinff 
paper, paper dolls, dolls to dress, ciotli for dressi's, iietMlles, thimbles, 2 balls, 
V2 Iteaii Itairs. li tinker to> sets, d(tniinoes, 

Sivsaw. * . 

lX?Hk with bench at back of room for children. 

Wanlrob* eupltoanl, low slielves. 

Twenty-tive books— pritner and tirst render. 

bow table— .sewing, parties, li‘ssoas in placing a table. 

Shelves for material and books. 

Wiiubiw Intx. , 

Doll ItouKO (G rooms). 

Fbi^T|>oU* (8 feet) on itiock, movable, raise n small silk flag at opening of each 
da.v ; also ust*d for May pole in spring. 

Manicure s*»t. 

Mtisical iustriimcnts. Victor luacbiiie (20 records), clapix»rs, 3 seb^ of bells, 
irian;;le. xylopltone. 


First IW/, HJO a. at, — (’blldren ciiine in, btoked nivout. found things cared 
frtr — plants and garden wtifer<*d. window sills, desk, timl IxMikshelves dusted, 
hooks renrrangel on shelves, f1ag|x)Ie nrrnngiMl for Hag salut»*. etc. They visit e<l 
with each other over happenings of the night I>eforo. Some selected moterlnls 
and placfMl them nt their tables. S(une praetieetl new songs on xylophone. 
Some read wlujA.wns on Itoard and playwl seho<d with word <*itrds and books. 
Two girls untfeck^l their sewing hags and threadetl iu>etUes ready for sewing. 

hoMf hfIK S,S0 rt. a*. — A l)oy scout raised the flttg on the polo In front yard, a 
child ratol our ling In our ro<un. We all sUnkI at ‘* ntientlon *' while the 
“Star-Spangled Danner ** was pla.vtMl and then gave the flag salute. 

Children gnthereil together in a gnnip on the fl<K>r. UoII was taken. (Chil- 
dren answered hi various ways, by glv'ng father's or mother's full nnme, their 
street and numlier, name aUtI stn^ct of kcIum)!. etc.). We talked about absent 
ones; If ill, what could be done for them; if away, they might see. Talketl 
about the wenlber. and liow It dUTered from pn*vimi.*« months. Marked off 
the <lay on calendar. Cldhben disrnsst'tl plans for the day, fft^hool and at 
homo, wlmt they Intendetl to constniot, etc. Some asked for materials wli ch 
the.v had not found. Thrw boys were told by children that their feet were 
imiddyt-they left the riHiin. (At least onctMi week we have a lesson on care of 
finger nnlls. when each child cures, for hl.s own imlls, a splendid opp<jrtmiltV 
for talks along many healih lines. Kueh child use<l Ids null stick- (skewers# 
from the meat shop), which he had Rund|mper<Ml, ami his own nail bounl of 
fine suadpiy*H?r. We hel|>eil each other with the cutting of right-huud nulls. 
{Time, about 20 minutes.) 

B nrou|>— ' 


KNKOU.MKNT 21>. AVKllAGK ATTKM>A\rK 


Prrceiitiiju’ of timi* givrn to iinUortR kings whirh InltlRtn 02 per cent. 
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Children redteil “The Swlntr'*; alw) rwjueated the reudlnj; of the* Garden 
Poem hy the teacher. 

IhSMISSAL 11 A. M. 

Firai bell, 12 Ji^’) p.~ w(. — Many of the children were quiet at this time, some 
sleepy — scHMued to he a rest iK*ri(Kl with inost-uf the diUtlren. and yet *' Jmuse " 
and *‘srlKM)I *' wen* pliiynl hy sihim*. >luny were content to watch, ^ 

Loxt hcU L15 p. m . — Chiklren jrathercd together ha* inuale and chose their 
own S4)iigs. 

B Urouj* — Heading. 

A (Jrouj» — 

Fart of gptiiip continufMl worjc of morning: others began new -projects. 
(There ar<» always leaders aJuong the ohUdien. and while work is not 
, really (‘opltMl, ^roud ^tiiinj;s eoiue tlirongh suggestions.) 

• ( Titnv, (th<tut 20 ;t7tiHUtC8,) 

A short iierlfKl of r(*st on the Iloor. 

A Groui» — Heading. ^ ' 

B Groti|» — * ■ * » 

Now that the children have some power to read hy themselves, the book 
shelves are mmh ns«*d. with nofitvaide results in Hass. .Many of the 
cltil(ln*n have h'arned to knit, (^aius inadc gf coarse yarn, knitted with 
the fingers, were used to play hon«^ 

{Tinn\ about Jo minutVH,) 

Rcrc^it. Ouwcx iiythOK Out Door. 

Drawing — Ileie 1 tind my gn*atest prohlenifi The outline is vor>' helpful, but 
Bonietintes too dllUcult, not functioning in the children’s projects, (There will 
be no dniwing outHiu*s in this gnide next year.) (7’«/iC, 20 minutes^) 

Stor.N tinu*— F.ird stories were told ami retold, 

Dismissal at .*1 p. m. - 

DISCI SSION OK THK HKPOHT. ' 

Mrs. Ditolet. Three years apo the e^cecutive board of the Michi- 
gan State Tea('hors‘ Association siipgeste^ that the future activities 
and programs of the various sections of the State' organization follow 
some line of resea rclf work. In accordance with this suggestion the 
kindergarten-wiinary section appointed a research committee. 

It so hap|)^i^ that several itiembers of this kindergarten-primary 
committee were also members of the National Primary Council. We 
came back from last year’s meeting in Chicago inspired hy the work 
being carried on by the National Primary Council, and inspired with 
0 great desire to get this *good work over to every primary teacher 
in Michigan. We had in mind not alone the teachers in the larger 
centers whose sup^visors could carry it toir llit^Di, but the teachers iu 
the smaller towns as well and the teachers in the rural schools. 

« * 

The research committee undertook to find out the conditions exist- 
ing in primary and kindergarten schools of our own Si^iirWith the 
purpose in mind of assisting in any way po.ssible to remedy dOndi- 
^ions where they needed to l)e' remedied. ^ ^ 

[n accordance wi^h this purpose, the fii^t questionnaire sent but 
to do with nunibeV enrolled, equipment, the content of a day’s 
, and the . pi'obloms in connection witlK8U]wrvision of speciaL 
cts, such as draiffifgTihd music. .We have been esjiecially inter-; 
in the last-mentioned phase of. the primary school problem, j; 
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W(f,are certain that in our smaller towns, and larger towns, too, there 
are many teachers who are unable to carry out tlie most desirable 
tyt>es of work because of unrelated problems imposed upon the 
groups by special teachers; also because of the lack of assistance from 
special lenchers^in carrying out problems growing out of the child's 
owft^interosts. 

lieports <*ajhe in from all over Michigan. The committee selected 
five which they thought would be most helpful and suggestive to the 
teachers of the State. Report X. which we are happy to learn tlie 
l^rimarA" Cornic'd (’ousiders a helpful one, is one of the reports oh^ 
tallied hy this comrnittw. It, with three others, was published and 
(listril)uted at the lUlU meeting of the Michigan State 'I'cachers’ As- 
sociation in order that every primary teacher who came to that meet- 
ing might have some of these things in tangible form to carry hack, 
not on!}’ for her ownjiencfit lait for her superintendent also. 

Report X wc felt toMw a significant report iiecause of two features.. 
First, the part of the day's procedure f^’hich the average teacher is^ 
most incliiiedto emphasize is the^’so-called recitation time. You will 
notice' that the teacher of Report X in several oases merely mentions 
her reading class, while she spends a paragraph in discussion of whnt 
the children were doing out of recitation time, what they were doing 
wlicMi they had opportunity to initiate their own activities. We 
were haj^py to Icnow that many teachers of Michigan were realizing 
the value of that side of their work. 

Thei^e is another significant feature in the report. The teacher. 
l)e<'ause of supervisory influence, or l>ecHUse of her own feeling that 
"^t-'inust he so, had devoted a regular period, to reading, reading 
which ca me through a formal te.xtbook. She said, Si>ent about 
15 minutes reading'’ (reading from a certain text). She still found 
opportunity for children to engage in projects of ihvir own plan- 
ning. The sigpvfivant point there was the fact that even though 
a tfeach^r had a certain amount of subject matter which she must 
cover, even though she must devote certain tijne to subject matter 
which was 'definitely assigned to be covered, it was still* possible for 
the children to be engaged in a great many other activities; worth- 
, while activities of their own choosing and planning. I believe all 
of us have met the teacher who excuses a cut and dried^ 
directed pregrnm with “I can’t do any of fhe project work because 
I have so much reading to accomplish.” I know personally the 
*work of the Keport X teacher. This last fall her reading, too, has 
become an activity. ^ . 

^ One'^ oif the .features worth mentioning in connei^tjon with this bit 
of research work is that our Michigan State Teachers’^ Association 
.furnisheci fhe money to carry it on. After a number of committee 
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realized keenl}' that we were Immpered because of the 
lack of money — money for the publication of reports, means of 
financinp meetinfrs, and so on. We simply wrote to the executive 
board of our State association^ outlined to them wind we were try- 
inf; to accomplish, and asked for a start of $100 for the wonk. They 
pave it to us. The work of this committee is heinj; continued this 
year, and it is ladnp coutiuiied under the financial sapj>ort of the 
Michigan State 1'cacliers’ Association. 

Miss (j-voE. The inspiration that was the outprowth of the meet- 
ing at Chicapo last year, the inspiration and help thjft came at that 
time Wiof^nied hack and this fall approximately 19 first prades 
have li<<en assipned. as an experiment, and are to have a public 
.school snperinteffHent and public school supervisor. This seems to 
me lo 1«> a compliment to the Xational Primary Council. 

Miss Shaw, af^piesent assistant superintendent of KAIaihazoo 
schools, could tell yon further of this. 

Miss SiiAW. The inspiration. I think, for this work came, from 
two sources. The National Council ha? probably done a large shiare, 
and we have had wonderful cooperation from the general sufierrisor 
in our city, who understands what should Ije done and what equip- 
ment we should have in our first prades. What we call our “cradle 
rdin’ has been turned over to the supervdsion of a competent kinder- 
gartbn teacher. Miss Raymond, and the work there is of the in- 
formal sort. ' ^ ^ ^ 

We were gt first given only a half year for* this work; that is 
all the superintendent of all schools was williitg to allow. Reading 
is coming along in .spite of it, no formal work at all/but they read 
and read and read. In ns mnch as we^ got that half ygar, we are 
going to prove that we can do in three semesters what was done 
formerly in four. 

Supt. Perry, of Massachusetts. Two years ago this spring I had 
a conference with one of our progressive primary teachera on this 
very subject, and the outcomfe of the conference was that she agreed 
to go to Teachers’ College, New York City, for the summer, and I 
-.agreed to equip the room. I agreed to do more than I thought. I 
did unancho'r some of, those seats, you have told nbdiit that are 
screwed to the floor. 1 purchased some linoleum, t|o make a play- 
room,. and I had to pay $100 for the linoleum we put down. I say 
this as a‘ warning to the rest of youj^gullible superintendents.. * 

program that-we put into effect did not vary much from t}ie' 
leg^r school program, something like the one that was read here. 
We did have a period A’om IC to 11.80 on the program as a ffife 
period, where the children took.the initiative and did Vhat they.,, 
had a mind to do. They did hot wt any hens as I recall. If 
had I am j|^ot sure where theii.ihituttive -vfoiild' have been. I am€ : 
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sure (lie initiative would have been outside the teacher, and som^ 
outside the pupils in that particular projecx 
. Did that auioiint to anythin^ as far as tlio whole day's work went, 
just half an hour? Was tha^\ worth while? Did it make much 
difference? Itfdid. It changed the whole day. The whole spirit, 
the national sjlirit of that r<K)m was changed oh account that 
one kalf hour freedom, you ini^ht say. 'In the first phvee, it 
‘.^ive the room a Huore natural enviroanient for the child. The 
teacher told me. when the ehil,|^'en came to school in tlie fall, it was 
the time in her ex|>erience no child cried the first day. These 
chikllVeii hud md had any kihder^ar^n ex|>erience previous to com- 
ing to this school. The same thing li^ppened hist /all. That gave the 
tea/her a spfondid opportunity to (irotect the chil(lr|Mrs Natural im- 
poses, and, to sopie extent, build upon them. SheAljd not get ■ 
much chanec when toacliing 40 children all in one gro/ip, all doing/ 
ne same thing at the same time under 1iei^(lirertid)i.^4ieii. it gave 
/a (jhance for the development of the. social iiistincts of the children, 

/ You would find children hel))ing each other, a thing frowped 'uj>6n 
in: the formal school, »bkt there theiy could do it 7in a legitimate 
fashion. ^ ^ / / 

Now I get down to the main point. There is a/ general freedom 
allowed, in the ])rimary department. If. they dirn't want to read,, 
they are not . compelled to read. That seems ve/y radical. Some 
superintendents say, far are yon going to ejarry that? ” 

We had in February two children who had not !yet begun to read, 
l^nd the teacher tells me she had never promoted a child in other 
years unless they have gotten pretty gutfli ^art by, January; if, 
for instance, they are out on accouAt of sickness or for other reasons 
and have not got started. These two children had not begun to read 
in February, yet they had no trouble when they got to a point^wliere 
they wanted to read, and read enough so they were pHpmoted with- 
out any difficulty the end of the year. . 

Another striking case: A little bp^, the youngest in the room, an 
immature child, did not waijt to^ read until April, and in April he 
/‘felt the need” for^ reading] and oske/i the teacher ty allow, him to 
. take his book hom^ and read to his people, and that /child is in the . 
second grade this yfear and doing the ^lork there. 

1 t^ink the matter of school , discipline should be mkdC: n^ore demo- 
cratic. J heard Th^as Mott Q^hdrne, the prison reforrhj^r, say that 
, when his boys got large efkongu to go to school he cdild find but one 
;;s<Shopl iif the whole country which would tend to p^epiu^ them for 
. ti^m^ duties as citizeias, jmd that was the George junionr.Bepublic. 

Whisn he mentioned. the;|r werefoing there, their grandmother field ■ 
-' Ujp/her hahds ip horror^ There the jdiscipline is more democratic, 
/fqr they aWw the ebUd^h ib aeUl^ own petty troubles.; 

/■ /, i' - I ' 
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This morning the speaker sarid that the bast way to secure disci- 
pline was to sti>p disordei: Iwfore it occurred, I hiu-e thought that was 
a’ very good f\\xy myseli.\It seems to me we should let crises dcciif 
in school and teach children how to meet crises. Better crisis 
(K'citr wher^ it can be settled under tfie guidance of the teacher, 
rather thiuY lue settled by the children alone, and perhaps often in the 
•wrong way. t ' 

; Those aVe some of the things we Imye found in that, room as the 
outgrowth of this experiment. / 

’ . / « ^ ■ 

a : . 


RE^RT C-2. 


Supplementing Report C, 1919, 


; O’liis snnuttit rlz("; ln*l(*fl.v the pu 
of rhilrirei) in the rooiir oltsrvvefi 


“ A Day’s Work Ih' ^ Primary Room,” 

, C. B. E. ^ 

hnses results of » yritr's work by a tzroup / 
h\ Urport 0. U)ia / 


A 8Tro¥ 01 Tin: vins' 


T (;^.\l)K. 

Tliej year’s \^*k lievHn owWim^} was a suuly iiunU‘ to detonnim* to \yliat cxi 
tent itVal with what restilis Ihrf liowrr tHUinitioilnl (luMtrios as they attocft tlye 
organj/ation- of^ the chrricalimt. and tlu' dailA' proL'rain ran ho succcssmir 
applied lual praetireil in a lynioal irrlnmry in a c ity system. The! lad 

viduuls inakin;: the study arroftted ilie'tisuiil conditions existing througli4>iit Jlie 
system, i. e.. (1) ros|KmsihiliA- for detUjite rtCCompHshnieiu in subJtHl inatter, 
(2) schoolrydm tH|uipmeiit. (/ft) nuinlier of pupils in class. (4) nfentulity of 
impils in class. (5) gtuioral s^iool orgaiiizutiun. Thost> inuUing the studyi were 
loft entirely free* Im. the matter of time allot pUMit on tlie dally prygi^^ny aihl 
inetluHls of i>r<K*edui^. | , \' \ I 

TlfO group at work was oh^erved at interval^ (Uirin*^ the year hy a Wnunlttee 
J minhoscd erf six elememiiry lscluiol princ‘n»;>ISt <**('*1* jiriinarK/ teacher, 

tiici[u*innir> 8\u>ervisof, andjllUe di.strirt suiK‘i*;in tend eat. This ohservyitlbn was 
made at thc*sc Intervals:- Kifpt vi.sjt the tlrst \Veek, second \isit the iiiiiMi/w^eek, 
ildnlwisit the nineteenth wto, fourth visit tlik* (hh‘ty*uiuth Avt^ek. 


COXniTlONS AOTEPtED. 


\ 


of the rfc 7 J»jTlrc)»p'.— The usual prnniotlons thrauf^opt the school 
occurred In j'nnunry, inin#NTho/r»ti pupils n*comiuemled for pi;oinoi!ni¥ from the 
kliKhMsarten/jo Urstgi nde iere/dlvide«l Into two groupt?'; 23 fopued,a/|)^hmer’R 
ehiss ill nnothef'prlhinry ; ooiii, and 33 formed the gfoup hjr, thlk OT<ly. .To 
these X\ wetfe/nddetl 4 tirt :*gfude noiiprcimotlons. DUrliig the yehr hdcUtional 
pupils entered group: 1 from u prirocldal scIkhU; I from n private^ school, 

1 from another puhlle seho 1 oMbe city, U from the group of 2ry meutloned above, 

> TTieiotu! nupiher of the gr mp^'or study was 40. 7 . ^ , 

/Withdniw/ils during tU? year occurred ns follows: 5 left/the city In June, 
1010; 1 left /city in flrtol>e ,1010: 1 was sent to ifrlvuto schc^d upon ^he ndvlc?e 
of teueherp/nd principal 1 entere^l nn orphanage. 
iNfttiffmlfv of proup.— i\\ Anierlemi Imrn. p hprm In. 

States. / - 

I Affcacfoacc.^Normitt . , , « ^ 

■ f’OOTwWf//.---<>no of cor ifortnble apartments and small homes, and amaU r«r 
tall <lu>M A rommnnitv >ttt^r'than .the avenge In hmtrtdal cviipcirtiinltlw.* - 
ccyfdpmc^f.“n«i >m SI by of unUnt^rnl type,-;Rlackl)Okrd\ 

on throe Wdee of the room. \ 1 

‘ .sreafiMg. — Moulthpopchidrft. 2 acli<t61-yard benches ui 
iiufirtfn hoarcia.-^HomeJhi^, a tj‘i)e adjustable to 
to exerclOes ff r class crificlra. 

' " i * ' 


he city, 7 In other 







V ' V . 


for ffork benches ' : 
height, and sufllcirat 

' i. . / 

■ ’ .Si / 
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IC(>n()in;; churl. Pri<v nmrkor ^"ith large am! ftmall alphabet and fi^rnres. 
T<MilK--“Kaws and liainmet'H. Paste and scissors. Italrrs. Printing not, nihbcr 
type. Halls- -large aiT>l small. Mother OcM»se gana‘s. Punch. Dinner K<mgl 
Hill lltKir bl»Klcs. , ^ 

.Ve^identnl iMpiipinent of toys, gaiiios, ImiuKs. eio., IujuuhI at Intervals by iaijiits 
of the gnnip. 

Srh(M>l supplies — ]>aper, peiicil.s, colnml i*rayon, cli)y,^^\ 

Wonii— (1 isranled Irull n*at(»s and hoxt*^ doitaicd ‘ v sliopkiv|H?rs. • Nails, 
stain.s. pa inis fnrnislied hy tlu‘ ehildren who ustnl them. 

'JVxt^ Primers and Kir.st Ketnho's. 

ShppleuaMitiiry — Mlsceiia noons supply. 

J<cl»oitl sessions - A. m. S.t.^ tn-VJ, with one irHiiiinitt' inierniission; p. m*. 


1 to y.!*!), with .oiu‘ 10 ininnio bilermis^inn. 

Ivliool snh.U'ots — Itejiding. nriting. spelling, plnndcs, ]:in;.iiagu* 


ing, tiunilters. pliy^icjil training. 


Iinisir, draw- 


SOM?; n \?).\.\iKNTAr. ei^i.Nt iPi.ts vvjtKRi.^r. tiik srrtiY. 




/. Sirhool /.V u MtHiaUitc Sitrirty. '\ • V V 

in) Ijiws of S(K*ioi\ jirise in respoiiHO to n net'*! : llier<*rore mb's for tin- 
selioolreom wine itiatlo ns ms'd arose. \ .\n o.\?impIe* \Vlu>fW?e woatl?» r msa'ssi 
tated tmn e otiter (Molhing. iin* incit'asinV rtuifusion heciniK* mit ieeiilde Mlteti eldl 
dren went to rlu* wardrn^^ for wraps. \ync ehild's suggestion Coj* relief from 
tlie eo?if\?sion was jir(Vpt(*il l>y tlu* ^*la.s.s.\l It w?is to rlioos4‘ oia^ of their nninlM'V 
e4H*h \viH*k to staihl at the wni'dnda* doofv??s ’’ (ratlW oOirer," who.se ditty eou- 
Histed meiviy In standing tliore, for f*re Vitle, was estnldishfHl that children 
Would enier passing behind hiia and b'JoV passing iu front of him. After 
sevoral wivks of snclt pratMie** one child suggest i‘<l Hint as ev(‘ry child knew 
wliicliiway to go there was no further ikhhI for the ollicer, ami the odice wii'; 
discontiniUMl. 

(M Interdepfmdenco and not independeiire is the pruper rein t Ion <o exist, 
among the ineml>er» of any aoelety. Ntmierons omislons' gave otH>^0'tT»tdty to 
dex*eloi> nil appreciation of this principle. 

>p]xainp)e. The teacher atid ('hlldreu wont to see men at work building a 
house in the neighborhood. The teacher called nitcntlon* to the faci *init ouch 
man had his own work to dojnasmuch as some dug the (ellnr» some currltNl 
hrioks and mortar, some laldlnricks. etc.* In using the Hill tloor blocks, Inter 
there was evidence of greater coo|»erntion among the builders, some child i*(*n .. 
Hhowing a greater \villingncs.M than they had slu>wn hcfnio to fetch and carry, or 
to give up an individual project in favor of a larger clas,s projo(*t. 

(c) d(*moorntlc .society shonhl recognize superior nl>ility among Its mont- 
bers and acknowledge such hy conf^Ting lendership. The lenders should 
renllze and accept the respon.slhlllty that sjwperlor ability luitnils. The children 
of this group showed a t love loping of the powers of dis(*rimiiiation hy .se^'kliig 
help when in nectl bf.lt from those who^had estiiblis^icd tliemr«'lv<*s ns protlcient 
in the various activities of 'the»rooin. . , 

2. The ^yhoif>Hcarteti Pvrpofieful Act Mont Effective VMi of the * 

Etfucafivc lUpcricnre, ThiJC Impiies That the PJtrpoftr \fUHf he hefinat and 
Recognized fie fore the Activity ds Etitered l/pon 
There was a dotinlte daily period when children clatse their tasks, made gn<l 
executed their own pinna, and judged of the oxcelleiico of the product; this 
was the only guaranty that activities engaged in were N'ftlly whole-henrtetl und 
.purposeful. In the first few wyeks there waa a dally glutting toge^he^ftfter this 
ixwioil for the purpose of giving to each child ait oppori unity 1?^ show nhnt iu* 
had dtme, hotr ho had done It, and irhcfher or not It workotl. \The tt^flcher’s ' 
purpose here was to^crsHtalllze public opinion In favor of worth vih lie activities 
as opposed to dawdling. The fruit of this “get together prcR'etiSre was made 
apparent hy the fact that fw>on no individual, or gtuup of IndivVluals.vtxmld 
ipurmie an unworthy activity witllout encoiiutering adverse critlclkm Trom his 
inn tea duthig the period. Therefore the dftlly getting togetJier was (Uscuntlnued, 
hut later whenever ^lie teacher saw in any activity enterwl upon by the chll- 
dren an opportunity to aid th^ children to see inore'^dearly wttat conatltuted-*,* 
worthwhile and triily purposeful work, Ithe called the group together hi order / 
that the claf^ individually and «»HiK*tlvely niight have tho.exi>ertence-bf weigh- / 
ihg and determlalng to what extent this activity unW couBlderutioa fortl^rcd^ 
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n worthy i>urp«»fto. Id onler^o enable the children t« form correct and dehuite 
standards of Svorthwliileness,*’ it was ntMrssar^’ to brin^ before them for 
their consideration l»oth lairposeful. imd ptirposeless acUyities. No activity wan 
held to l>e tvorthy that did not Hervt* an cducatlvt-purtKtsd in the broadt'st sense 
of that term. The well'ace of llu»^oaj> as a whole was u basic factor In 
\vol#:hinp the worth of any itctiWfy^undertaken. 

The values of the frtv -pc^od were incoriHiroted lu other work (if the day. 
('onscious elTort was made to extract from i*very interest which arose aniotifr the 
children all the leveniL'c which that interest would nlVonl in i>romotln^itro>o*es« 
in the roKular sciiool suhjert : for cxuinple, parti(*s undertaken hy the class ne- 
cessitated writing and t*emliri^*fettcrs <»f invitation; ]>re|)a7u1ion of the enter- 
taiiiinont involves! reatlia^', lanmia^c, drainatizanon, mitnl)0i*s, ift^sU\ <Irawln^, 
construction work, etc. 

:i. Muitt he Unoitni:ct( in the J^^fmutirc 7*/’occ(/io*c. 

.\li cneonrauS.'iinMtt was driven eacli eIiihUto.^projn'ess nt his best pae<* in the 
sHhm)| subjects. . .\u example taken from spelling:: KAeh'eldld Was driven a (dank 
lnM»k ill which he inserted all tlie words which he Iitnl learned 1o stadl.' Ut^ults 
sir wed every di*p*iH'f«tf attalnnaMit, the nn»st marked eontmst Iieing hel\\a‘^*n the 
ehihl who learned only (he words assl^nied for the year and two children xyho 
.leanuMl four times tliut minther. 

4. iVo/ Passiiily, in the luymfte 0 / Vhitd Dcveloi/ment, 

Activity is iHdli mental and idiysieal. 'I’ he n'lenial aspect of activrij- is 
prtmdneut in leafnin;; to reml. Tlie teacher’s obligutloa and responslhUiiy, it 
lunst 1 m* remendiercti, was to at hit*ve results in ability !(» read. To do this with 
the least friction nod waste, it was ueeessmy to create luul to stimulate the 
desire to rend. All leiritinmte means were, ustal to lend the children to reeoi^hlze 
that rendhm was both pleasmaldo mul useful. These are some of the meuns 
einplj^ved : Teacher rt*;ol suaies ahoah cliihhvn I’non (dher rooms and hlj^ber 
J4rad»*s were inviti'd to r^ad. the best fexts Were JKovided. tccludipie was 
snhonlinat^Mi to tlioujtht ^rettinK. witle latitude was®iven In ehildroirs choice 
of texts that Were furidshciT. An opportunity to Watrk with cldldreu of like 
!^I>llity. whicli small ;rroupin^" alI»»\V('d, constantly smmilatcd j*A:adint: in- 
terest. As tlie tlesire to read Was awakcmsl, it was uinjaroiit thaB^the cliUUren 
Uatkod upon the ttm-Iicr as their all>' hi furthcriaK tills tiroEnstsl purpose. 1 
The rccoKuilioii of this iu*iiiciide* of udivity versus pasSvity pive the school- 
roow the sonml and apiM*a ranee vf a hrsy workshop, in t^itrast to the tradb. 
tiomd stdioolroom with Its '* set tusk sij alone at your owu tiesk ” procedure, 

o. The.i^iool U Itesiionsihte / 

(JlamTOa* is nmnifesini hy one’s inaction to life Hitualions.- The dtlzcJi of 
desirahU* cliaracter is nm» who <an face a situation and re^tet proiH^rly to that 
situation — that is to say, he has fuli^contmaial of himself; he must huVe the 
ability to survey a situation, to 'dJtermiue tlie proper course of action. A 
coarse of action liavlnit heon diTldcti. ujmii. he must have the disposition to act 
lu ueciU’danee with his decision^ Thi sy laml ^v m d ntmncnr furnislu*s, thro\i^h the 
apliarently iu^il;:nihcaiu Imppeuingsfof TTs roitjiiiie, a rich Held from which we 
can iirovide opportunity for the ch|(lreu to face real life sltnaUoua and umler 
the u*achcr’s Kuitlance to retfet pi’^jjieiiy to .such; situations, Kxauiple; -1n the- 
lidddle of the year a Imy wiip Ua*j( fn>ttueui ctmflicts on the. pIiti^Krouiid came 

'ds C4UU plaints were brought to the group 
him.' These <.*oiiipluiiit8 ofieued the way 
their resp4M)sibllity forxseeiug that chll- 
play. Under the teache>^«^imulus the 
cause' of the f reque^’ cfwrrelK and to 
bdiig the olTeuder to. justice. Injjisiiiuch ns the quarrelaoui^ W>A'Miis not ub- 
ways tile offendin*. tliese occasions were excellent opportunitlesMr Memonstrut- 
ing tljltmieccssity of agoing tieep to get at the cause of tronble^ llwrefore;. In^ 
stemPdf lieiug-a drawback to the dl^ipline of the scUoo), this boy \ru?^he mean? 
of iinlfying^iKl claclfylug ptlOft^'winion on mutters of such u nature. 

A ' '" v- ' '- /■ ■ 

The achievements of this groti|v were entirely satisfactory.* The obligation to 
cover the ground prescribed^tfs the. year’s work was. more than met. KvideuCe ' 
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ground prescribed^ 
eoinptishnieiit was "“ * 
/hau during the tirst half, 

/ 


of this accH>iiiptishnieiit cohvlnclngf during the lattar half Of the 'y^ 

■ ^ for in the early vveeks accomplwbhient In'dubJ^ “ 
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mutter was heUl subordinate to tJie establishineut of snob fundamental rirtuea 
ns habits and attitudes; onee establlshetl, -these habits and attitudes minimize<l 
the effort neoessjiry to ft(\*oinpn.sli the subject mutter. (Irowth in Imbits and 
attUudoH was slow but sure, Kur example, the teacher, in order to <rjve opp<tr* 
tunity for the develotmient of responsibility, oooasionallv left the i:rdui> alone 
in the classnsmi. .\t hrst there was abUnihiiit evidence tlinf hehaviur \vns 
jifiLM ted i>y the teaeher’s pres^uiee and inllneme. Later. ;rrowrh in this respcrt 
Imd readio<l h point where the tencltor’s . inthience and pn^sonct* were ie-^s tolr, 
aud worl^4)ro>rresse<I under the inHueueo of a consciotis reco-hiritai of rtNiKtnsi! 
bil.ty Dnrin;: the hist Imif of the year there was mimi'-tahalde ovidea-e tliat 
the class was indifferent To any intiiience except that nf worth whih* purposiN ‘ 
taut jrri]>ped each individual. There Is hot the sliditest doulU Imt tlfSit Hi is 
Diunner of batidl :n^ tlie liners has estidtlislusl halt its of swi f-eniirrol, s**I i - 
reliaiu*e. self-resiK*et, and ctmrtosy iimre strondy and with greater geiuiinene-^'; 
than Any otiier method of proetHiurg heretofore follow^!. 


V - IdStT'SSION OK THE KKPfHtT. 

Miss Bradt. Madam thairman, it seems to me tliere is very little 
needed to be said, as this leaflet practiculH' tells the story. It was 
not possilde, however, to put into the leafle't in detail the, pain made 
by the group of children in their formal school work, the regular 
. • school studies. It was the consensus of opinion, however, of the 
members of the committee who observed thi.s work throughout the 
year that these children had done a great deal more than the course 
of study called for in the regular, school work. In the growtji of 
/ight social relations we felt there was the greatest and most im- 
portant gain. . The attitude of these children toward the work, to- 
ward each' other, and toward the children in the schools -with whom 
they came in contact seemed to us to be 'the thing most worth while. 

The gain which the children made in the regular school subjects 
might have been made under tlje direction of any primary teacher in 
the ordinary primary school way, but the habits and ment.*il attitudes 
of these children we were snre were the result of this kind of pro- 
cedure. They were the outcome of a very definite condition in the 
mind of the teacher. An essential* part of her purpose was the 
purpose of the children, and an essential'part of her purpose wils 
to develop just these habits and attitudes that \ve talk about here 
as being the things that after all were most worth while. 

Miss £rN8t. I would like to call the attention of those interested 
, in change of procedure, from the ^nndpoint of tcachei-s and stand- 
'point of superintendents, to what the conditions n^ere that were ob- 
served by the people in this work. We come from St. Louis, where 
^ “ organized ” is printed in big capitals. We' had to covei>the ground, 
and we had to do it with the equipment of the room as it was. It 
, happened to be a number of^chairs, a woodenljench, and the ordinary 
school supplies. The youngstere supplied the i^ds. They, had five 
or six Moulthrop chairs; so thos6 youngstei-s, "realizing they could 
: not entertain a lot of people' an^ use Moulthrop chairs, made'some 
« chaii'8 out of soap boxes. I have sat on the chairs they made. , 
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I The firet chair made in that room was made^ with the h&ck built 
ciut of a piece of stuflf-^T don't know where they ^ot it, but it hadtan 
oblique nail. sticking out just in the middle of the buck, and all who 
sat on it — it was particularly the teacher’s chair — did so very ;gin- 
perly, but nobody said a word alwut that nail. That nail stayed, 
there a couple of days without anybody speaking of it* Finally, .a 
child noticed that the teacher might tear her dress on the nail. But 
the head was slightly embedded, and the job of petting it out lasted 
several days. Finally they got it out, and nobody gave the slightest 
suggestion us to how to do it. Rut tharC/isn’t what I want to talk 
about. . ^ 

The conditions were exactly those of the ordinary school in a nor- 
iiud town like ours, 46 children taken cure of in the ordinary school- - 
r(|om, and 2,(XX» of us have aich schoolrooms. The teacher, and ^ 
hertis the imiKjitunt pointy was a first-grade teacher, and she had 
been a teacher years before when the program called for formal 
organization and had made the work go. Something hapj>ened to 
her: 1 think it was Primary ('oimcil jnobably indiiectly applied. 

She got a new purpose and she did what thousands of school-teachers 
in this country can do. She discovered the new pur|K)se was worth 
while and found her footing in it, using whatever material she had. 

She got l>M*y on it aiuHms done the oUV job in a new way- 
May I call attentiijRo the report in an<Tther i)ilrtrculiir? It is 
im]>licd that propositions must be planned before activities are en- 
tered upon. ' ^ 

1 think you will recognize the possibilities that are there sug- 
gested, how in the ordinary schoolrooms, in the ordmary course of 
study, or rather demands of the course of study, the teacher can find 
her footing; she will find adjustments can he made perfectly well* 
She won’t need $100 for linoleum. She won’t even need $o0 for 
Patty Hill blocks. We do need a teacher who is sure that there is 
something behind the new procedure. 

It all depends upon the viewimint of the scrutineer. Watching it 
constantly, we could not pick a flaw\ and Some of us were hunting 
for tlie flaws. We could not pick a* flaw iiUthe ordinary subjects. 
Those youngsters can read, can si)ell, can write, can do numbers* , 
* And thdy tan keep their accounts perfectly straight on thrift 
stamps,^ picnic tickets, entertainment tickets; anything that needs to* 
be done those C-year-olds arc perfectly able to do, and they keep the 
accounts from day to day* ^ 

The most remarkable thing in my judgment about this experiment 
• y?hich we were watching for a year was the social result I . never. % 
^ , expected to see such perfect social adjuirttnent jn a.group of 46 chil- 
dren as I have seen in this group. There was not a single chil J at " 
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the end of the term who was unfairly in^^ivi(lualistic, who was selfish, 
wlio was unable to sit down wdth his fellows m thejdafinin*? ol a 
proposition and take the subordinate part if that Was what fell to 
his lot. Jt was the most remarkable example "of a year's work in 
social adjustment that I have ever seen or hope to see. 

Mr. PEiiKY. I Want to say that if the children hud sat down on our 
floor before I had it covered with linoleum, there would be other 
pn)jects_ i» that room l>esides ^ettinp imils out of something. 

- A Member. . What time of dismissal is generally iiccepted by the 
council for primary children? How many hours a day should' they 
work ? , ‘ 

Miss Calmertux. Madam Chairman, T should like to answer that. 
Ue have a good plan.* Our children are divided, into two divisions. 
One division works from i) until 11 and is then dismissed, ami the 
other division remain.s until 11.30. In the afternoon we have one 
division from 1 to d. and tho.se who remain until 11.30 are’dismissed ; 
and those who go lioiue at 11 stay until 3,30; that l.ea\ os the tearher 
alone with that division. 
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CONSTITITION-AS AMENDED FEBRUARY 24, 1920. 

I. Same. ■ This*or"!ini/H»inn slmtl l«* known as tlie Niitfonat C'ounrn of I’ri* 

mnry KtInrntUm. ' 

II. l^urpoM'b. its ]Mir|>os<^ .simll 1h* to soriiro tin* <i>opvnilioii of all tliost^ 
intoivstrd in priiimry kHiooIh for tlirir lM»ttormont, IIirou;:li (1) ;rrrator use of 
(he activities. (21 >n*eiiter frirdoiii of inetluHl. (3) a c1os«t relntlonslilp with 
Iho kiii(ter;:arten and the ^Trades nttove. 

III. roHcy. Its ]ntlicy sImH include (o) informal patlierinps of primary 
workers in eoiimvtion with ail the proat* meeting's of teachers, (b) informal 
dismsslniis of proldHiis of imimaliate interest rather than tiup«*rs and ' hcI 
propermns, (r ) intluenn* l)t*ou;:lit to la-ar to have the pi’ol/Teni.s of primary t^lu- 
vniion receive due attention on the tieinmir and stM*tio,ittil prcp’nnis of tiMicliers' 
loei iin^is, {il\ to eacouruKe local ^rouits of teachers to study ami discuss tlielr 
iiiiiiicdiate proldoins and to cno|M*rate for their solution. 

IV. .Membership. Skciion 1. .MeialK-rship shall he o|h»ii to tenehets. sui»er* 
visors, itrinripals. and all persons Interestt^il lu the tHhicn^loiial proldoins of the 
tii’st fouV sciitMd yenrs- 

Skc. 2.Mleml»ers shnM ho of three classes: .\rtlve. .V.«s<K‘inte, and (^m* 
triinitin;:. \ 

Active uieinhers shall pny nailonnl dues, slmil he entitled to vote ou national 
ijuesilons, slur)l re<‘Oivc nit roiKirts and hiiUetlns. * - ' ^ • 

Assoelate rnymlKT.** shnlh i»ay Stale and It>eal dues only, have a vote on local 
quest iotis only,] shall not receive reports and Imlletlns. ^ 

roiurlhutln;;^ menihcrs shall ho active niemhers wlm naitrllmte iiif>re than’ 
annual iliies to,the support of the council. 

\ , IMies, .Vdinnii dues/tur active menilteix oO cents pnid into imtionni fund. 

I’or associate mendiers, )U tat» imid into the, State fund. 

Kor contriliutinit niemhers, ]|l or more pnUHhto the nHfional fund. 

.Ml dues sIiiUl he payulde January 1 of oncl^enr. 

\’I. Meet lugs. Annual— with the Ueparniienl of saiMTlntemlence ttf the Na- 
liomtl Education .\ssoclntlou. 

Suimner — with the penernl me<*tln(: of the National Ediiontlon .\sftoclntlon. 

1/oeal— with any penerul meeting attendetl by groups interested in the prob- 
leiirs of this organization. • , 

VII, Ofllcers. SnrntN 1. The oflicei s sindl (‘onslst of n I'hairinnn, electotl for 
a term of three years, who shall serve ns executive secretary, and an advisory 
connnittee ofjhn^e meinhers. one nieinlier to he elocted at each iiimunl nieeting, 

Sw. 2. />Mftc« of ot7M C#*s.--The cintirmun shall arrange for and preside over 
the' regular nioetlngs oMbe council and maintain a central office of commantca- 
lion iietween the various mcnrtiers and local brnnche.s. 

Skc. 3. Duties of ihv aOvinonj coimnittcv . — Tlie advisory *oiimdtt(H> shiill n.s- ^ 
sist tiie clminimn In denUnp with matters which require pjoiapt attention. Tlie 
senior inendier -of the mlvlsory connnittee shall serve as ehnlrmun in the ab* 
HMiee or diHnhllity of the chalrimin. 

Sec. d. hUevtion of officern. — A uoiirinnting committee of three Rhnll l>e up-. 
fKiiuted by the chulrman to suggi^t not more thuu twu^ names fur each office to' 
ho 011e<l at the annual meeting. One udditlonid name for each ofHoe may be 
nomlnntefl from the floor. Election simll he by written hnllot. The name re- 
eel v lug the highest nuiiiber of votea sluill be declare<l dectcnl. . : 

VIII. Leglsiatioin , Recommendation of lioth anmini and summer meetings 
shall be atibmltted to a vote of the »vtlro membership by mail. Matters of ’ 
minor detail may be settled by a majority vote of members preaeift at either ^ 
annual or summer meetings. ', 

■ 29- 
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IX. Standing conuiiUtCi\s. 1, nr roumiittt'os ooni]K)stMl of 

exiHTts iirtivcly en^a>;e<l In trivon Helds of primary tHinrutlon shall ho appointetl 
by Ihe advisory coinurit^w*. Kaoh eonunitttH* Hliatl mulortake resjt'arcli in its 
res|XH.tive Held, witli a definite view to raislnj: tlio stamhirds of oni< ien;;y in 
primary Miools, and sluiU roport to Uie amaiiil ine«dintr at least oimedn two 
yeass. Sm*Ij re|M>rtn hIuiII be (lUbUsIied tyid distrilrntt^I to the entire meadoT- 

of the ('oiinril? Ueport of progross slinll Is* made to the ad^sory conim tipo 
at least twice eueh year. ' ^ 

Standing <'<>mniitttM*s shall consist of tliree or nior^ ineniisTS ii|)iK)intetl 
for :) term of two years. 

*X •Standing coinnilitees shall nppointert in the following Holds : 

1. Orgnni/.ation of subje<*t matter and method. 

-. Itooks, including <ext s; sttppleincntnry readiTs, teaeln'rs* help';. 

^ Kuriiishings un<l rntuipnieiit. 

4. Tests and measnrenuMits. 
r>. |■nbli^•)lli*tlls ami puldirity. 

X. Tvocal .gnnips. ^:^Ici) iiu‘tnls‘r sltnll be oonsiderMl a crmnnittee at one to 
organize her cmnniuaity ;is sugg»‘stid in item Id), Article III. I,oc:d groups 
stinll arrange otlicers. dues, etc., in nccoydanre with leod neinls. l.,«M*;d 
groups shall rt^<»rt to the eonttnl ofllce resolmioris and reconiuiciulatioMs for 
discus'iloM in the general iiMHUings. 

XI. ^*his cnustitniion. may ho amende<l '4jy ^ majority vot<* of the nieuihers 
present at any onnnal meeting. Snch amciiHineius slmll he eflV< tiVf Jto days 
after lliey have been subinitltKl to tin* loemmu’ship for ratilicatioii Ity mail. 


BY-LAWvS GOVERNING 


:nixg^; 


ATE BRANCHES. 


ptans 


I. v^tf TioN 1. A ?5tate ltram*h shall Hi* oi^'niii/.ed in harmony.' with tlm 
and pufpoS'S goveniiiig tin* mUiomil body. 

Sm*. *J. A Slate hranch must have at least I’A active memhers. 

II. Section T. The officers of a State hnuicb shall Is* a chairman, ami ad- 
visory coiiim.tteo, and such a<lditioual ollicer'i as NkuI conditions dyui;ntd. 

Sk<‘. 1*. In States lm\iug less than 25 active iiietidM is tin* aiitiotml cliairinan 
shall appoint one or inure organizers to represent ilic council and extemi its 
iiitluenci*. ' ® " \— 

III. Skction 1. The oiliccr? of a State hrffneh shall he charge! wiHi the iV- 
tension and orgatiizalioii of Iht^ Nntioniil (’oinuil of I'rinmry Kduentiun within 
the State. 

*J. Kacli State branch shall U* etn*ouragrtl to undcrtiike siuiic .vpcciHe 
sindy of tlie tMlucational lanthleuis of the State us relatt^l to the proJjIems under 
consitlemtion Ity the Natltwiid t.'ouncil and slinil report on sunie to the Vtuional 
rmineil. 

IV. Before January 15 of each .venr. the Stale cl mi ruin ii shall reiKul to ilie 
national cliairnian the progress of Uie orginnzatiun wittiln the State, yicluding 
the iminher of bs’iil groups, with their ineiulMTsInp, and any spccinl ticconi- 
pllsliinenta worthy of note. 

V. Section 1. Kn<’li ltK*ai group shall contrMuih* atni'.iall.v to tlie support of 
the Sttite olHee n sum equal to 10 eeiits i>er tm uibcr. 

Skc. 2. Kaoh Stutt' o/fice may nMain for State us4» 10 per ceui of nil nntionnl 
(UK'S colUH’te<Hl>rough the State 'ofllo' and forwardtsl to tla» nnlloiml ofliec. " 

Skc. 3. State brunches .sliaH se^-ure Vriiimry t'ouncil literature Ihroiigli the 
national ojlicv at cost. ' » 


BY-LAWS GOVERNINQ LOCAL BRANCHES. 


I. Section i. T.ocnl groups may he organlzwl in Imrmon.v with the general 
pm*|MiH<*s of Hie Nailonai ('ouncil with such offhern as k»e«l conditions ilciiiaml. 

Skc. 2. It shall he the pm*]M>se of\iich .hKid group t(» foster (he <levetopiiient 
of professhaml hitenvt oinong Its inetul>ers Hirough the stmly of the huail 
Klgnill(imce,^f the proltlems *stutlk*d by Hu* National (Niuncll, and to extend 
the rtctive iiieml»ei J^ldp of the eomwii. , • 

Sec. 8. The oflh*erH of n loeiii group nlm II iacliide one mcmlier who«*e dut.v it 
Hiidl l>e*to kt»ep the public luxiualnted through the t>n*H8 and otherwise wirii the 
\Vork of the grmip luid with Keneral process In the Held of prinmiy edumtion. 

IL The otfl<vi*« of a hwal group nliall be active nielubem of the NtiUoiml / 
Council. 
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III. When Q local ^roup is rornie<l the local chnirnmii sbnlt send to the State 
clmirmun^ or If there he uo State ontunlzatiou to the nutlouul cbolrnmn, the 
namoH of the ineiulters of tlie group, ami kIiuI) rei>ort aniiuatly, not later than 
Lavember 15th. tlie progress of Ui<; Rruup, including memlH^rship and any 
nn*oiiipUshnieutB wortliy of note. 

IV. ill States having a Slate orgiuiization eacli local group shall contribute* 
to the Hupiiort of the State office a sum e<iual to 10 cents per member. 

V. Section 1. Natioiml dues sliaii lie r>ald by uctivy members individually. 
SrCc. li. Active uiemliers not affiliated with a State or ’1 <k*uI branch may pay 

Om^ dirtH'tly to tlie national organlr.titlun. 

VI. Kuril K»cal group slut II arrange I'np-iis local expense hy vote of the group. 

VII. Afliliatod IkhMcs: <irou|>s of leurliers alrcmli^^ganlziMl under. another 
name hut for puriH>ses Identlral with the itun»oses the National Council of 
Primary Kdiicuiion ntuy h(*comc atllllntetl with this hotly uim>d jiaymcnt of $5 

.unmmlly. In return tlio nffirers of the atllHaied IxHly shall have the standing 
of contributing members unU receive all reports and bulletins of the c'ofancll. 
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'gressive procedure many of the strong: features overlap; while be- 
tween these and the formal, conservative types in which most of the 
work is teacher-dictated, there are very Vide gaps. 

Program ,F sc’oi^s the lowest. It 'outlines the work in a city 
puldie school with first-grade children present. The entire class 
was Imndled ns one group. There was no “ between-recitation ” 
period. There was not a moment in the day when th^ children 
niigiit initiate anything or <lirect themselves in any way. A 40- 
iniiuite j)oriod was given to abstract arithmetic. This ])eriod .was 
broken once by an exercise in arm 'movements that lastecWess Hmn 
1 minute. lionr and 5 minutes was given to formal phonic ex- 
ercises anfln rapid drill on words and phrases printed on cards. 
7diis i>oriod was broken twice by exercises that lasted 2 minutes and 
were dictated hy the teacher. A 3()-minutc period w^as'given to read- 
ing. Kiicb ])iipil was told just liow many lines he was to read, with- 
out a (jneslion or comment on the thought of the lesson hv eitliesr 
leaeher or chihlron. Dr. Ilosic said yesterday that about 15 |>er 
cent of our teachers were fared in the riglit direetiou and were 
working with force and enthusia.sm. I trust the other 85 per cent 
an' not working along the lines indicated in program F. 

The work of a public seliool with 34 first-grade children present 
has iieen outlined. They were handled in two grouj)s. During the 
(*ntirc morning the ** betwocn-reeitation work consisted of two exer- 
cises dictated by the teacher. The first m bs the reproduction of three 
sentences from the Iwiird, for which the children used word cards. 
The same work was assigned to each group in turn. In the second 
exerei.se the children used plasticine and pegs. With the plasticine 
(hey hiade figures and placed the right number of pegs after each 
fignrc.\ All work was corrected by {he teaclief. In the afternoon 
each group was allowed to ('house its work during one |>eriod, 
while the other. group read. During this period .'^omc wrote figures 
on the board, some wrote words afid names; others did free-hand 
cutting or nfH pictures from a magazine, while a few^ made valen- 
tines with material they had brought from home. The teacher 
clieeked up on the work at the end of the i>eriod. Evidently mem- 
l>ers of the group were not supposed to be interested in any way in 
the work done by others. There was no suggestion oO^free period 
when the teacher, too, was free to observe the children MiJiile they 
xvorked, to study their interests, and when necessary to di^ss with 
them singly or in groups the purpose of the w'ork being dShe. 

The strong feature in four of the programs is the opportunity 
given to children for free ^choice of work. The value of first attempts 
at self-chhsen activity may ndt be great, and there may be np definite 
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conscious purpose in the minds of the .children, hut if they are 
allowed to show their woVk at the close of the period and tell nboiit, 
it, they praduirlly .develop a sense of the meaninjr of worthwhile 
activities. 


TKAINING THE PRIMARY TEACHER TO USE FREE ACTIVITIES. 




Ry Marion S. llAMKtt-. 


Sni>vrvistir of Kin(k*rpjrt(‘ii ami rrimury <;radt^. 
Ulc’Iinutnd. Va. 


Much is said and written al»ont niakinjr tin* primary teacher fret‘, 
by f^ivin^ her the same equii)ment, furnitiire. and materials as are 
provided for kindergartners. I'eachers are beinjr gradually trained ' 
to use sucli c(]mjjinent, hut we must not forget that the greater num- 
l)or of primary te:uhers in our public schools are not so grained. 
They do not want, and know they clftv not use. this ecpiipinent edu- 
cationally; so it is Useless to force it on .them imtil they are ready ., 
for it. ^ 

Kree materials and activities " hamper the old-fashioned teacher, 
he she yonng or old. They promote, she thinks, disorde" and nrfise, 
which she di.slike.s,* .She wants an imniovahle cliiid’, immovtible fur- 
nitiire, and a hook, a pencil, and a ])iec(' of ])aper to work with, 
becaiise she is an .inunovahle teacher — so iminovahle that she must 
s'uffer a complete change before siie herself will l>e free. When she. 
is free, her thoughts will not he “ tied to the years that are gone,'’ 
blit she will he alert, imaginative, and in sympathy with the needs 
and opportunities of to-day.** 

I have no new remedy for this very old difficulty, hut 1 have faith, 

“ a conviction of an iineeen ideal leading to the ohetlience of a life,*’ 
which gives medi'ope. »lnst as I can remem her changes in schoolroom 
himiturc from long w(W)den l>enches, reaching to ike ceiljng, where 
IQp children were taught by one teacher jtnd sat for hours wit hoi it 
• moving, up to the single’ a<ljustal)lc desk niul sent, such ftS‘Wc use 
in most of our l)e.st schools now, so the day of movable furnitiu*c, free 
activities, an<l movaldo teachers is coming, and w’c are hastening that 
day thrpngh our work for this ideal. 

Superintendents and snjwrvisprs mu.st ojiange, as well tis the 
teacher, an<I not require so much formal work in the course of stmly. 
^The coyrso of jtiidy must, fit tduldrcniand not the reverse, which is 
too often the case to-day. The kimlergarten should dictate to the 
first (Ktule, the first to the sccoikI, the elementary school to the high 
school, and so on up to the university. When this is done, then? wilL 
be l>etter teaching, freer< )mp|:^r (eachens, and the children will learn 
than they do n<tw. The World War tried to teaeh us this 
lesson, but of IIS ai*e, slow in learning, ^ , 
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To free the' teaclu*rs even more, let us take the children into our 
confidence and find with* them needs that they have for the formal 
facts which thvy imistr learn and nave the power to acquire. . 

('oordinate the snl)je< t matter of the course of study so as £o keep 
the so-<nlled subjects related, as they are in lifei 

Reduce the numl>er of childnm in a class, particularly if they are 
inuniitnrc mentally. This reform is much needed, be<*ause our com- 
^Sulsory-education laws have increased the mimber of ibw-prade 
minds in our schools, aiul they are often crowded in part-time classes. 

If after two terms in the same <j:ra<le the children seem incapable 
of doing the work necessary, place th^ in ** observation classes.” 
Hii.s is b^ing done successfully in (’incinnnti and Richmond, Va. 

Tse School time for teachers' meetings and home visiting; and, as 
a city's industries, libraries, and museums have such important rela- 
tioiih to every child's education, encourage excursionsd<> the 
(‘hildivn iii'st-hand ox]>erionces. Any school system which does not 
include these in its (*ourse of study is ;id<ling to the haiHli(*aps of its 
future citizens. 

When tile above and a few othgr local handicaps are removed, w© 
can begin to look for signs on the part of the immovable teacher 
that she has changed her attitude. She will want to study the chil- 
dren \Vho have come from the grade lielow, and will have time, in ' 
tliought and feeling, to stop and learn what they liave gained which 
she can use in her grade. \ \ 

The siipt»rvi^)r will then have a chance to helf) the teacher, through 
suggestion an<l praise, to dp indlvidii^, original work, to see that 
she needs fnrtifer (raining to keep up with the tiiyos, or to compete 
with teachers from good normal schools, so that some will ask to l)o 
trained while they are in service. The results of this training can 
be at once carried into their schoolnMmis, and these few can do jnuch 
to leaven the lump of teachers, some of whom feel too old to change. 
Others are young in years, hut their training did not make them 
hroad-ininded or adnptahlcsto new cortditions. ^ . 

Many supervisors will say, ‘*But the remedies you suggest are 
mainly in the province of administration,” and so thfey are: but there 
never was a time in the world’s history when teachersdnfluenced ad- 
ministration as they do to-day. Our part is to so guide this public, 
opinion which is moving teachers everywhere that they will ask for 
and get those things which will carry our schools forward to lhat 
democratic ideal which the nations of the w'orld are looking tO'US to > 
give them now, * 

To bring this ideal will take time; so let lis not hurry and be,im-' 
f)atieht of delays if the trend is forward, but rather let us be ‘‘tact-*, 
fill, gentle, patient, 5?trong, and unswerving” for the faith that is ^ 
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WHAT THE PHIMv\RV SCHOOL NEEDS FROM THE KINDEROARTEN 
\ ; POINT OF VIEW; 

By Mauy Imhnky HAvis, SuiK*rvlsor of l\in(U*r;:»irton iiml I*rinmry (Iniilps, 

* Duluth, Minn. 

: ; : ' ^ 

Tlw work in our «h«ols at the time that this topic was piyeii tt> 
me liad made me fwl very optimistic concerning the pre«mt pood 
work done in oiir prithurv/ftrades. 

Tliere is an or^j|ze<l ^\»steni of visitin^^ days, when the teachers 
visit in their as weiilus in other hiiiidin^^s in tlie 

( ity where vai ictis types of work are Indn^ conducted. Play i)cri(Mls 
are orpanize(l in most buildings in Which the lower primary *rroni)s 
.use tli*e kindergarten room for self-initiated aotivities. while tlie 
kindergnrteu children have iiuiguagji* and story wdrk in tlu* primarv 
iCKjm, There is :uv excdiange between kindergarten and lower pi i- 
inary rooms of equipment, sucii jas slides, walking hoards, see- 
saws, as \wll ns tlie large Hill Idock^. a 

The buildings and grounds continiUee of the hoard <d’ e<lm*ation 
lia<l invited four of us. repivsentin;? the teachers, principals, and 
siij>ervisors. to act an advisory capacity on the jdaiis for new 
buildings. As a result of these conferences plans had just coine 
from the architect, which imduded hay windows, a |)layroom com- 
mon to kindergarten and iirst grade, an<l Hoor aquaria. 

I felt that my optimism, creatcul by these activities, might need 
tempering; so I placed the tpiestion. “ What does tlie‘ primary need 
from the kindergarten point (^f view? to a kimlergartncr. a prl- 
\mary teacher, a principal, a supervisor, and a superintendent. These 
Werelthe answers: 

\ Thfe kindergartner said, “Allow the. primary more self-initinte<l 
activities.” This is a problem of time, a question of when.” 
iTht primary teadier vsaid, Provide a separate room for free ac- 
tivities. \ My Imys wot:k. on big construction prohleius and say it is 
n(^.fu|i to do things if they can't talk.” This is y ]>roblem of space, 

f ke principal said, . “ Th^ primary school needs a teacher who 
knows how to ct^hict .self-initiated activities.f' This is an admin- 
istrative" .problem dealing with teachers already in service as ^vcll as 
u Waining-scitool pi^oblem, a (piestion ^f how;^’ * . ' 

. supervisor slid, The kindergiirleu idea seems to me to center 
around child-conddcted activities. Home kindergartny’s do not 
demonstrate jt and some primary terfehens do. My i<l^ then is to* 
- inc U’porate this a^a principle and let' all to fleiuoiistrute it. 
Th: s ineam to understand what play^ is, and hd\?^^^roviHe for snrall 
:groip work.’^ ; - , 

V Analysis now s^me of the reasons why the kinderg^en has been 
abb to m|ke^ its| splendid eontributiod to. the. education of little 
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cliildren. ^hy it has been able tcj dcmonstra^ the “ when,” “ where,” 
'• how,” ami “ what ” in the edncation of little children. Then see 
wlijit possilulities it lias yet _to' Oisclo^ aim wlmt contributions the 
primary teachers are liow makiing in th6 line of current educntionul 
practi(ie^ ] . , ^ 

I lu* kindcrgart iici has always had sj)ec al training, with 8[)ecial 
emphasis upon child study and the materials helpful in the training 
of little cliihhen. She has al^\*ays, throudi her work with young 
children ami her freedom from scliool roi tine, had an.apportunitv 
to come in close connect i(>n with the hom< . Because*of her special 
training, administrators have genenilly left lier free to conduet her 
work with a choice of time •schedule and tnaterials that has n^ver 
^ fallen to the lot of a primary tcacl^r.. On , this account ^le could 
lay more emphasis on Iiealtli and characte * formation through Imbit 
development. Tliis can answer tlio, <]iieJtion of “when,” “how.” 
and*‘wliut. Because of tliy movabJ|<e fur^nitui'e and the e(juipment 
adapted to little children, r(joir^ arrangements have Ijeen possible to 
provide for work whicli railed for both concentration and manual 
activities. A re<'ognition (>f tins' provision for different tyi>ef of 
acti\ities is altering the fninitiire and room arrangement of otir 
j)rimarv schools. The kinderg^irtner has l)ocn ithe in the field 
^ of ineasnrcinents of iichievenitM>ts to record the child’s growth’ in 
tilings other than subject matter. Throngli yeinird cards ytf daily 
and monthly work a t’bange of idea in lower /primary re|M>rt eanjis 
"is beconiihgr provalcnt. • ^ * , / 

When the kindergarlen‘s contriiuilion is rejeognized to the exfeit 
that it is placed as the lieginning of tlioischodJ situation,-!! must rec- 
ognize an even addtMl responsiliiiilitv. Tlie ^eliool subjects of the 
curriculum arc noees.sarv skills,’ just i\s lianits and attitudes 'hre-ra.^ 
part of the trainitig for citizenship. To be/an integral' part of the 
.school system the kindergarten •ciirriculum/ must demonstrate that. 
It contains in solution the arillunetic, hinguage, rending, history, 

, and geography that are crystallized ;as sub/e<'ts in the ujiper grades. 
Such a (‘onsoiousness of purpose will add dreater/lignity nnd.poweiv^ 
to the kindergarten work. The kindergai^n program provides for 
the strongest demonstration of correlntioi]/. This is the rea^h why 
" it would be difficult for a visitor to lay hi^ finger on any one activity 
and label it one of the accepted elementary scliool subjects, ' . 

'I / ■ I ■ • 

Alt ilJuMtmlion of the {^rreinUthf- of \the roarso of ntutJjf* < 

' J_!_ . . . ■ ■ 1 ■ ■ ? . 


£ngU3h. 


)^n>cfl«nccs of ^ 
/r»tton, home, 
iicfaoo)> outdoors. 


Roading. 


Prey primer work 
. In 8ctt<m sen- 
leacBs bsMd od 
experiences.® * 


History and 
gwgikpby. 


Food supply; Us 
relation to fall 
Sardeiu grocery 
store, etc. 


• Industrial art. 


Represent flurm Ufe 
on nitd table; 
make ^a: store 
(counters), mcxlel 
■ vi«eUbl^ fruit; 
construct' tUnfS 
used in store. 


Drawing.. 


lUustratc life 

with crayons 
. (using crude sym- 
M8);drtUondrpw 


DWBK onu on ai§w 

tng Mhouse, truck# 
antmals/ -wagoa, 
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An illwttrati(ni of the correiaiiofi of the course^ Aiudy— 0)ntlnued. 


Picture study. 

Music. ! 

Phy slcaf education . ^ 

■i • */ ^ 

/4 The KbeepfoldWocffttr. CsUing 
JS inihoUerd-iO/W. The First 

■ Step — MiUtt. Madonna of the 

Chair— AopAofl^ 

Use the* home songs, doll sougs. 
Mother (loose raclorties, sohg? 
of blris, llowers, or any subject 
whJi^ enters daily cxncriences 
and surroundings of child. 

Dromatizo Story Plays, page 77, 
Course of Study. Home, in- 
dustrial, and seA<ion activities. 

* 

¥ 


Primary schools are now accepting the idea of units of work o!*- 
projects as a guide for their daily programs. A arious deiiionsi ra- 
tions of (iorrelation are being made. Last year a course of study was 
introduced in our city of Duluth. The subjects of the (*urri<‘ulum — 
English, drawing and industrial art, i>hysical education atul music, 
geography and history, and aritiimetic— were outlined for every 
grade fipin the kindergarten through the high school. To our new 
teachers the problem of reading five volumes of a course of study 
and a^imilaRiig its meaning while teaching was great. For their 
help particularly, 'we made cross sections of the course of stutjy. 
For example, the correl^ition of the course of study in the H 1 work 
was written in columns headed English, History and (reography. 
Drawing, Industrial Art, Picture Study, Music, Nature Study. an<l 
Physical Education. Into these columns fell the high lights of the 
course of study. Heading down in each of these columns we could 
see the progress of tiie particular subject. Keading^from l^t to 
right, one <phrase or sentence at a time, the i>ossibility of correlation- 
of the subjects was vivid. As the teachef read under geography, 
“Food supplies ahd their relation to the grocery store and farm," 
she could find something in eacli of' the other columns which would 
carry on the same thought in another subject. For example, i|nder 
drawing, “ Illustrate farm life with drawing, using crude s\tti6o1s" ; 
under picture study, “ The Sheepfold " ; under English, “ Experiences 
of home, scl^l, and outdoors," activity sentences based on these ex- 
periences for beginning reading. UnjI^ music and nature .study 
were similar suggestions. Culling iiy'thfe'Way from the cross sec- 
tion/6Hlie course of study mnkes^suggestive weekly program. The 
form of this progrjii?Fls- 4 ii preatn^^ that of the correlation 

of the course of study. Acros^ the top of a double pRge in ^ blank 
• book the teacher places her t/me schedule wdth the subjects of the 
curriculum. She divides th^ rest of the page into five checks and 
inserts the experience from t|ie course of study proOTbly desirable dt 
that time, a note of possible correlation between this p^icular work 
and the other subjects, and leaves a space for inerting such thin^^ 

as happen for which no plan had been macCe. A. / 

Besides the cross section of the course of study, shwi^g the oorre-' 
xJation ,pf thoN^bjects and the weekly leswiF^plans, th^ teachers are 
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bepinnip" to ^cc thc^ value..o*f takihg a* subject such fas Indian 
life” jinci iiiialyzing^wfiat possilde Experiences in the ooni’se of study 
can be tau^h white the children are developing this topijb as a^unit of 
interest. ' > ; T ^ ""’V 

It is necessaiT to prove that skill andjability are achieved through 
► following units of chilil interest. Thinking of this brought out tlie 
<1 nest ion of what really determines promotion in th^ kindergarten 
au<! lower grades. This is a common question, ai^d many have 
tried variou> \yays of solving it. In the State of Minnesota there 
is no law requiring children of 5 to attend a kindergarten, nor any 
jegul ruling wliereby a O-yeiu-oId child of lower mentality can i>e 
retrained in a kiiidergartcu. Ways and niean^ of e<lMcating the }>ub- 
lic and of educating ourselves as to the woitlnvhilcness of the work 
which we are doing in the kindergarten have stimulated experiments 
with re[>ort cards wiiicli can be termed practical. 

I^st year the 'kinder*jfartiiGis exj)eriineiited with a daily record, 
sheet and a tiuarterly repoit card. After all the eriticism had 
been considered a final sheet was printed and is lading used this 
year. The cliihh is rated for * his English, his physical"fl*eedom, 
social life, habits, and industrial art abilities. The very appear- 
, ance this systematic [>rintcd <laily record' sheet and ffie nummary 
card has l>een of more help to est^ljlish dir parents’ minds that the 
kindergarten is a place of <letinite businesslike procedure tlian any-\ 
thing heretofore. • . ' \ 

One of the supervisors* duties is to bring this ddea before the 
pul)lic throiigli the pa rent* teachers' clubs. I'he \ery intelligibility 
of these report cards to the parents has made it evident that some- 
thing along -this lino would be desirable for lower grades. There 
has l>een in use in Duluth a report card fi*otji tlie first grade through 
the eighth on yrhich each subject of the curriculum is mai<ked mu 
merically. The following are specific instances of the dissatisfac*- ^ 
lion which this method creates; In a second grade a child held her 
^card to the teacher and said. ‘‘What docs 73 in language. mean?” 
When 73 as a grade ancTlahguage as a subject had 'fck?en explained 
to her she straightened and said, “Well, if I’d known that I could 
have talked more than 73.” In a first grade a child had hevn slow 
in all the school subjects and had made very little if any progress.. 
To encourage her one day the teacher emphabized ,her helpfulness 
with the other icliildren whei^ they were putting on thoir wraps: 
A^fter the other children had left the roito this child -slijiped up, to /■ 
the teacher and ^id, “Please put how well Ijhelped Wkh the coats/ 
on my report card.”' To incorporate siu^leptim sj^l into a re- 
port *card is our present problem. X . "> M 

^ a guide in that direction, we ^nt cyit two que^iwnaires, one j 


to the kindergartners and one to the B 1 teachers, 


for a'disp/ 
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tribution of 100 points among certain qualities of skill an4 behavior 
by which a child’s promotion could be determined. A summary of 
the kindergarten report showed that 43.59 per cent of the counts 
were given to English, which included dramatization and ability to 
use complete sentences, a knowledge of p Mother G(Jose rhymes, 30 
lines of other verse, ability to tell a story, describe a picture, or tell 
of an, experience with a minimum use of tliree sentences, and the 
^.elimination of three grammatical errors* tabulated by the teacher at 
beginning of year. 

Habits received nearly 26 per cent of the counts. The habits 
liked as being desirable w^ere the power to set a problem, plan and 
execute it, ^d judge the result; courtesy, using thank you, excusfe 
me, please John; helpful initiative and self-reliance in the group; 
honesty and trustworthiness; health and posture; obedience; order- 
liness; carefulness in* handling material. 

Industrial arts received 1T.& per. cent of the counts.- This included 
the following: Know six standard oolors; ability to draw a house 
correctly, showing one end and one sJIle at once; ability to paint 
within an outline; ability-to cut on a line; ability to weave simply; 
ability to constnict from a 16-fold basis; and familiarity with pic- 
tures outlined for kindergarten. 

Music received 12.63 per cent of the counts. This called for the 
ability to sing three simple songs with tone and word accuracy; an 
ability to interpret 2/4, 3/4, 4/4 rhythm, skip with two feet, and 
catch a ball twice in succession. 

Our deductions were made along these lines. Since nearly half the 
time in the kindergarten is devotetKto developing English, are we 
. getting in the first and upper grades proper reaction from it? If we 
are devotingthat amount of time, arc we using il to its full value? 

The B-First returns were collected under two |>eadings — one, the 
chihj!® ability to read; the other, habits listed similarly to that on 
' the kindergarten questionnaire. Beading 'and habit formation de-. 
termine a child’s^'promotion, while other subjects do not. A large 
per cent df the first-grade teach era considered ijeading the oj^ es- 
sential for promotion. The others gave 69 per cent for reading and 
30 per cent for habits. The interesting fact is that practically the 
same empliasis is given habit formation in the first grade as is given 
in the kindergarten. In the kindergarten and probably in the B- 
First this rating becomes a quesrtion of the presence or ab^nce of 
the habits desirable. In the upper grades a rating of the degree 
^;to which tho^ habits are used might be taken into consi(lerat}en in 
the forming pf a new report card. 

. The"^ results of this discussion ampng the teachers'centered around 
, a decision to permit such teachers as desired, and whp .fdt them* 
reives capable, to experiment in teaching the. first ^ to secbnd grades 
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to determine new standards of attainment. Accurate records ^ill be 
kept iinfi comparative results will be drawn. It also resulted in com- 
mittees representing the kindergartens and first two grades, and the 
third and fourth grades meeting to formulate a report card in- 
telligible to parents and a nveasure of a child's achieveme'nt in suh- 
jtets and behavior. One other suggestion was made, and that is the 
jx>ssibilrty of trying. the idea of a cycle of teachers from the kttoder- 
garten tlirongh the first grade. . This would nieM»-ihat a kinder- 
garten teacher would pass through at least the fir^grajlc experience 
of her group qf children Ijhfore returning to hcrJWwHL We have a 
few teachers. who will carry on this experiment, (and the result will 
• be iiii insph'ation for the other teachers.. V 

.'^onie of the .diflicnlties aboufeintrodiicing new aleas in a public- 
school system aie-the many jjeople to consider— the superintendent; 
the business sin^etintendent; the supervisor of upper grades, tvllo 
will receive into h^s department the children now being educated or 
led astray: tlie principal, who has the orderliness of her building at 
heart ; the t«i(iiier, whp is pnxverhially regarded as rigid in her teach- 
ing; the jaiiitoi'. who doesn't'like 10 sweep t<K) many times nor among 
irregtdar furniture; and the parent, who wants the three K’s taught 
without any frilLs. ■: 

The kindergarten work centers around the children. The temptft- 
tion in tjte primary school is to center its work around subject mat- 
ter. Hub •»v»th kiudergartner and primary teacher must know the 
interests and j)robable abilities of little children. They must become 
familmr with the subject matter and materials that will meet and 
fuither such interests and abilities. Tlioy must have an opportunity 
to discuss their ditlicultics where, they will receive helj). The ;\dminis-. 
trutors of the school system nuist have faith in the principle of self- 
actjvity ns an educational factor. They must also have the same 
Vfttii^ and confidence irt the primary teacher as they have in the kiri^ 

' dergarther. A situation of this sort is educatienarfor child, teacher, 
udniinistratArj Und community alike. The'procluct will i)rove that 
the principle is horrfict. 

DISCUSSION. 

; : Mr. Down, of Hljrhland Park, •Mich. corisidemidy indebted’ to thla 

tirj;nnij:ntlon, ami 1 do not moan to let this opportunity of telliufr some- 
thlnp of the work we are undertaking in one of our schools to bring a closer 
i^Iatlonkhip between the kindergarten and the first grades. i 

i was at the meeting of this orgaut!;atlon In Chicago a few years when 
the matter o/ eqnlpinent was discussed. » • 

j We had to have an addition tp'One of the bnlldings. We planned a .little- 
I different feature ordinary In the primary grade of the school. In order 

to bring n closer relation tvehyoen the kindergarten and the first grade, and we 
. are working at It along this line, . t '. 
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The space occupied, by two ordinary claasrooma we divided into three parts," 
making two SDiall ro<^ms half the size of the resrular classroom and a larger 
room between. . We tlieij (lividwl our group of children into four parts, a group 
occupying t^ch small room with two groups In the larger room. Thus tl»e 
number of children In the middle room is twice the number In a small room, 
in this large room they carr>^ on free activities. ^lave a single table, two 
small benches with snmli t<M»ls, hainmar ami hadk saw. drllU and brace and 
bits. We have equipment such as erector sotsj dolls and sewing material, 
stamping outtlts, and In one of the rooms we fltteij up a good-sizml house whirh 
the children cmild get inside of and use for study plact^. Also, we have a 
small sand box that the ohildron of the first grade have nn opportunity to use 
also. The rooms at the end are just for customu^i^ formal work. These rooms 
are furnished with niovii)>ie desks and chairs, and tlid big room' hn^ chairs 
and a table. ' The gnoips work In t)ie.^iuail riMuus for an hour and a half and 


in the largt* room until noon. ' - 

Mr. KADiiiB. of St. I»nis. 1 merely wnnt to raise a question. 1 live in St. 
Louis, where we have a large number of teacliers who hnve hact kindergarten 
work now teaching in tlie tli'st and the se<*ond grade. I would like to ask the 
gentleman how the equipment such as he has, and which I believe e<»mi>area 
with the eqtiipinetit dll tlu* kindergarten, could he siqiidied to our first grades In 
St Louis. The plau that he has descrilwl would bankrupt tlie city, In the 
opinion of the board of tducatlon. 

Mr. Down. The e<iuipiiient. of emirse. (*(»sts numey. There is no question 
about that, and pn»bably this equipment costs ns much or more tiian that use<l 
In the kindergarten. * ' 

I iiianage<l to get this equipment providwl for in (lu* bond issue, and we got 
It through. Tlie equipment 'doesn't wmr out: it will last for years. There Isn't 
anything we can put our money into that Is Mter. 

' The CHiViBMAN. I think that I heard sdme one say yesterday that only per- 
sons of the better class could have education. Surely, we have a right to 
demand something more than that. Adequate education fpr all children Is the 
most Important proldein we hnve to-day, and I lielieve that, if the Primary 
Council, or the Kindergarten I’nion. or the National Eiluciitlon Assoclntloh, or 
any other organization of teachers has one big job to do. It Is this job of 
impressing the imbllc with the needs of the sphtHd. . Our Amerh'nn i>ei>pl<* 
.do appreciate the Imi>ortnnce of education, onl.v they have gotten Into a rut 
^with regard to the cost of the best sort of education. Wo cun always find 
money for the things we really want or find desperately necessary. The war 
8urprlse<l us greatly ns to our nliillty to raise money. The rot’ord of oiir ex- 
penditures as a nation for luxuries during the past year proves we are still 
far from hmikrupt. The pei>plo will provide Die money whon^they appreciate 
the real needs of the case, and we as teachers nmst^taki^ the public Into our 
confidence and roaPze Hist it Is as much our business to develop public opinion 
as it: is to tench the children who come before us In our cloWs. 

When wje do that — when we go before them, not as agitators,* hut systemati- 
cally In the inten'st of puliUc welfare, , with the saim* carefully prepnre<l plans 
that we use in our classes — I am sure there will he othi»r 'places to give such 
accounts as that to which ,we have just listened and that soon a day will come 
when no teacher will have to say, am trying to teach 62 children in the first 
grade,'* It isHtofltQe; 02 ciyidren can not be la^ght in one flrst-grode class. 
They would be he^ed; nothlug more. 

^Ir. Staekwi:atheb. May I make this suggestion : In order to get the public to 
provide funds, you w.Ul have to agr^ on what you want; fn the second place, 
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you will have to know why you want it; and Id the third place, you wlU have 
to tell why it Is uewssary. When they have that, the public are perfectly satla- 
They uont the education, they like to be educated, they enjoy it, and they 
have, a good time at It, but somebiHiy who knows, who knows why he knowa, 
and who knows how to tell It, must put It tip to them, 

A MKMBt-3. 1 would like to nsk Mr. Down the maximum number in the middle 
room am] the number In the two end noms. 

Mr. i>o\vN. We are running about 75 pupils and 3' teachers in all. Of the 75 
I»upiN would l>e in the large* room or workshop at one time, and about 
one-fourth In each small room. Of course, they are uot always divided exactly 
e\«‘U. All the children hnye betui given tests, and they are soparateil accord-^ 
iiig io iheir abilities, wlilcli gives us groups able to do the same work, and 
whU'h allow considerable variety in the work. 

A MtMUER. I would like to reply to Mr. Starkweather. He'is asking I»ow t<t_ 
tel! tlie-f>ui>Iic what we have to say ,and wby,we believe hi It, and, third, how 
to sell the publ'io what we have to sell. 

bast May, lii pt'ople of New .lers*‘y went to Trenton in response to an invita- 
thm by Miss Mary b. Xeer, of Canuleu. and we formed a com id b That has 
grown until we ba\e about 40; wo hope for 4tX) soon. We have on our member- 
ship two suiHU’iiiteiuleuts, suj^erv'lsors in iioriiial schools, teachers, and grade 
^cJldiers. I think we ought to have more wNunen. Tlie Now Jei'sey hritndi is 
trying to make u i>^grain for iliis coming spring. Hu ring the next two months 
we iiofM* to hold f<»flf Mio«‘tings- one in iiortli .leistw. one in east and one in west 
•lersey, and at that tinio wc wish to present what we know of the greater use 
of activity for the ehiUinai, greater fre<Hiom of metlKKr <»n the port of the 
ie:H*hcr, ,‘ind the dtisor union of -Uie kliulergarten anil the ptiumry grades. 
'Fhese ai*o our aiins. . ' 

I tliink tliat there*ui*e many places in which we can educate our teacheis and 
edmuto I lie peopie and siiow fheui what \vo are striving for. That is our hope. 
IfofeiTing to Mr. Down’s plan. lUe scbwd is tlie home fur tin* little child, and 
the sehool-tcacher is the homo nv>thor. For*tlint n‘ji^ou I would rather fepl It is 
better to Imve <-hlidren eaeh for thre«v tenelier:j than 75 <*hlltlreu' with three 
temiiers, one teacher iHjrbajis diieeiing the games nml the other teachers 
planjiing other work. I feel most strongly the newl for the smaller DOinber In 
closer relation to the teacher. ,1 don’t know t|iut any teacher, however Ini- 
moyable, would liave to Ik? immovable If she had 25 pupils. 1 think the average 
teacher has su<*Ii love forjhe work that she would \vorkv)Ut of being immovable 
if she. bad only 25 children. It Is the impossible work she is com|)elled to do, 
>:l(h the seats fastened b> the floor and the <lnases < rowcbHl to the edge of the 
riMim, that k(*eps her from growing. We have other teachers who have been In 
darkuess who would love to -do more progn*ssive work, but they .are rather 
timid about going aw^ajrfor stu0.v. I think tliey should be encoupagod to take 
advanced work, I think a teacher shonid l>o encourag<Ml to do wMint she under- 
stands but not forced t<> use new niotho<ls blindly, because a project, Ifen- 
foro(»d, can be the most formal tlitng-raluio.st ns formal ns th^ old. One great 
danger at the prt'seut time is tlie temleiu'y to force this prtiject method too 
soon upon tcueliers who have not had the exiierlence, and for tJilit reason they, 
are not working through th^ clilld’a initiative, and it becomes formal. If. this 
Is done it Is going to spoil all our work, and people will not appr^late Its valne. 

I would make a 4 )Ica for smaller numbers for the primary school, more 
than* 85. That .should be the maximum number. We have schools ^ere we 
have not more than tliat. Our day Is coming, but in order to make evt^ jubtor. 
high sicbool A success Utey have crowded the primary grades. This Is a great 
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mistake, because no stniotitre can be BtronRer than the foundation, which in 
'school Is the l^lnderpirten, of I'eurwe. 

Miss Hall. That is just exactly what I have in iny mind. 

See what Is hapi>enlng. It Is an ever-present thing, the desire to make the 
junior high scIxh)! sm'cessfnl: all the kindergarten iind younger children are 
crowdt'd in the rooms that are left. ^ 

I am not >\illliig to leave this nfterntHm with the thought that tW per cent 
ore below par nixl ir> per cent nl>ovc par. 1 tliluk the 15 per cent should Btand 
put as unusual bi^cause they have greater initiative and skill In teaching. That 
is Diy experience. Our teachers w\\\ rtetelop wlien they have an opportunity Jto 
tlnd themselves, in this new work. I have in mind two schoolrooms. In (tiie 
Is a teacher who has hWn In service many, many years, and I really must say 
• 10 years ago 1 thought she couldn’t change. I really supi>os*»<l she was heyoud 
changing; I was In her room a week ago and I have never seen a l>etter example 
of goc^ work. She said to me. ** Why didn't I know this long iigoS, I dliin’t 
know childrtMi until this year, until now." There is a difTeivnt relationsliip. 
I beileve tills nfew w'ork is going to help, it^!?Tl)ur business to make it help, our 
grade work. *■ 

o 
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